


Thoroughbreds 


By Salvator 


Tail-Holder Of Racing Says 
The Kentucky Derby Will 
Be Run This Spring 


Well—so there is going to be a 
Kentucky Derby come the glad 
springtime, after all! 

Matt Winn—beg pardon, Colonel 
Matt Winn, he’s been a reg’lar Ky. 
Col. for some years now—declined to 
“take it lying down” and not even 
emit a murmur as the steam-roller 
flattened him (and the Derby) out. 

Instead he insisted that there wus 
going to be a Derby. 

And there will be! 

By this means the veteran impre- 
sario of Churchill Downs has elevat- 
ed himself to a position, and won 
for himself a respect and an admira- 
tion, on the part of all red-blooded 
Americans, with spines in their ana- 
tomies and independence in their 
systems, that hitherto he had not 
commanded. 

About twenty years ago a spright- 
ly turf sclibe wrote a very enter- 
taining piece about Matt Winn— 
then not yet even a courtesy Col. 

It was extensively reprinted 
throughout the country and did 
much to extend his renown. 

Its title was alone’ sufficient to 
catch the eye and hold the atten- 
tion, being nothing more less 
than: 

THE MAN THAT'S GOT RACING 

Continued on Page Four 
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Horsemanship And 
Equitation Trophies 
Assured For Juniors 


BY MARGARET COTTER 

The juniors are assured of having 
opportunity to compete for the A. 
S. P. C. A. Horsemanship Trophy 
and the A. H. §. A. Equitatien 
Championship Trophy again this 
year, anouncement to this’ effect 
having been made by the American 
Horse Shows Association. 

This 
the keenest 
greatest interest. The contestants, 
and parents, relatives and 
friends always seem to be more in- 
tent and agitated about it than about 
the grown-up classes. Of course, the 
children in order to be eligible for 
the final competition, which deter- 
mines the national championship. 
must have won ribbons in an equl- 
tation class at some recognized show 
coming to Madison Square 

Consequently, when the 
Continued on Page Five 
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Capt. Blakiston 
Writes A Friend 
Of New Zealand 


* (Note:—This letter came to Col. 
Gaylord Lee Clark. ‘‘The writer, Capt. 
George Blakiston was until he stop- 
ped riding, quite a well-known cross- 
country rider in this section. His 
brother, T. Buchanan Blakiston who 
won the Maryland Hunt Cup on his 
brother’s horse Conbe in 1912, was 
I believe the youngest rider to win 
this event at any time, as I recall 
years of age.’’ Says Col. 
Clark in his letter of remittal to us. 
—KEditor). 


he was 15 


Col. Clark: 
insulting 
Now just 
and the coffee house princes of pri- 
vilege. You may tell those creatures 
of greed that I recently received an 
additional $100.00 clothing allow- 


Dear 
letter arrived 


one 


Your 
terday. 


yes- 


word to you 


ance and amh now collecting another 


fogey for my valiant service at Fred 
O’Rourke’s Mountain House bar in 
the summer of 1916, when I was 
giving Pershing immoral sup- 
port in his invasion of Mexico. 
Everytime you 
shall jump right down them in a fig- 
financial sense. Never mind 
spend my time, never mind 
my great sacrifices. Don’t. bother 
about the fact that any $15.00 per 
Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Gerry Webb Goes _ 


On A Jackal Hunt 
With Delhi Hounds 


By LIEUT. G. B. WEBB, JR. 

Sunday, December 13, 1942 

that asks gets.’’ Proceed- 
ing on this assumption on arrival at 
destination in India, 
being held by 
horsemen in front of the hotel, I in- 
quired as to how one went about get- 


“Them 
my temporary 


and seeing horses 


ting a horse to ride. In short order, 
through the assistance of a passerby 
told that if I 
cared to ride the next morning at 7 
that the 
hotel awaiting me. 


as interpreter, I was 


@.: Ti, horses would be at 


I was just on the point of leaving, 
Colonel of the 
Army Air Forces strode up, at- 


when a Lieutenant 
U. &. 
tired in jodhpurs and carrying a crop. 
and told him that I had 
the ‘“‘horse- 


regarding riding and that this 


I saluted 
been talking to “syce”’, 
man”, 
man had said that I could ride on the 
The Colonel ask- 
ed what horse the ‘‘syce” was going 
to let that I 
had asked for the big chestnut geld- 
ing “That. is my horse,’’ said the 
Colonel, and then apologies went the 
rounds the end the 
consented to letting me use his horse 
canter through India 
The Colonel was thor- 


following morning. 


me use and I told him 


and in Colonel 


for a Gardens 

the next day. 

oughly affable about the whole affair, 
Continued on Page Ten 





A British Commando In The Hunting Field 


By A. Henry Higginson 


Rather ago, I 


“Foxhunting and the War”, 


over a year 


some troops of H 


wrote 
and in it I told the story of a day’s hunt in which 
M. Forces had participated. 


an article for The Chronicle called 


Ever since then I have hoped 


that some other sporting officer would send out a detachment to follow after 


hounds as part of their training; 


occurred, 


Just before Christmas the Adjutant of No 


but up to a few days ago nothing of the sort 


Commando, which is 


quartered near here, came to see me and told me that he was looking for a 


billet for the Commanding Officer of his unit, whose wife was with him. 


We 


had never had soldiers billeted on us and I confess that I was not inclined to 
accede to his request; but when he told me that the Colonel’s Lady was an 


American 
haps we might be able to manage it. 


which was why he had come to me—I relented and said that per- 
“Bring your Colonel to see me tomorrow 


morning.” I said. “and I will show him the rooms which are available, and if 


he likes them, perhaps we can come to some arrangement.” 


The Colonel 


cume on the following morning and I think that we both of us realized at 


opee that we should have no trouble in coming to an understanding. 
and I don't suppose you've ever had any, but 


never been ‘P. G.s’, he said,”’ 


we would like to come here if you will have us.” 


settled. 


‘‘We've 


And so the matter was 


4 week later. the Colonel and his wife arrived and it was not many days 


before Mrs 


Higginson and I were on very friendly terms with them. 


We 


found that we had a good many acquaintances and a good many tastes in 
common. and though the Colonel was not a hunting man, he had hunted, and 


he was a sportsman to the core. 


For that matter. I rather think that all the 


Continued on Page Eleven 
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Phil Crowe Gives 
Some History Of 
Puckeridge | Hunt 


Only Eight Masters Since 
Club Was Founded By 
Hanbury In 1799 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP K. CROWE 

The last hunting day of the season 
of 1942-43 dawned cold 
the rolling plough country of 
the Puckeridge. My host, Major 
Maurice Barclay, the Master was full 
of forebodings on the chances of 
finding, still accounting for, 
but I had heard much 
the ability of Puckeridge 
hounds to run in any kind of weath- 
er to be downhearted. This hope was 
more than justified. 

We 
home 
teen 


and rainy 
over 


‘less 
foxes, 
about 


too 


met in a grey drizzle 
cover, Beeches Wood. Seven- 
and a half couple of level 
hounds and a field of fifteen, which 
included Squire Wdward Barclay, 
the Major’s father, and Joint Master 
of the Hunt. The old gentleman is 
now eighty-two and has been Mas- 
ter of the Puckeridge since 1896. 


at the 


Hounds had barely been taken 
into cover by the Major when a ques- 
ting whimper told that business was 
afoot. The whimper gathered cour- 
age and soon a crash of music roll- 
ed from the cover. A big dog fox 
made his bid shortly afterwards and 
we viewed him fairly away with the 

Continued on Page Five 
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Another Experience 
In Ireland Related 
By DeCourcy Wright 


By DeCOURCY WRIGHT 

I shall always be very grateful to 
the Master for his kindness and hos- 
pitality to me, and for all 
sport he me. It would be 
poor recompense to him however were 
I to hurl fulsome compliments at him 
through 


the good 
showed 


these notes of mine. I 
would 
was 


am 
for that. 
from his 


sure he not 
always far 
Moreover it will be less 
tell of exceptional 
days when everything did not go just 
as he wanted; days which were ting- 
ed with comedy, rather than those 
yielding heroic epics. 

Now it happened one day that the 
Master expressed because he 
had been unable to kill a fox in the 
course of the few hunts I had parti- 
cipated in, so as to present me with 
a trophy to take home. They kill 
much oftener in Ireland than we do 

Continued on Page Five 
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Hunting 





Notes-: 








TO THE MASTERS 





We ask you to send in notes to the BERRYVILLE office each week. 


Hunting men away in the service read their Chronicle, we send it to 


them. 








MIDDLEBURG HUNT 


Middleburg, 
Loudoun County, 
Virginia. 
Established 1906 
Recognized 1908. 





Sat. Feb. 13. It’s still catch as 
catch can for a good clear hunting 
day. Such a day was Saturday. The 
morning was a bit cloudy and the 
air a little penetrating, but other- 
wise, it promised to give us a good 
day in the field. By 2 o’clock p. m., 
when we met at the race _ track, 
flakes of snow were dropping un- 
comfortably close and with increas- 
ing rapidity. By the time we moved 
off, the snow was coming down 
steadily and the wind was blowing 
up a small gale. The field galloped 
across the race course in the blind- 
ing snow and it was practically im- 
possible to identify one’s accom- 
panying rider. 

While hounds were cast in Dillon, 
the field took 
trees and shook off the snow which 


refuge beneath the 


haa packed against our coats and 
failed to 
cover his head and he gave the ap- 


derbys. One groom had 


pearance of having suddenly chang- 
ed into an old, gray haired man. 
Mrs. Betty Iselin, Mrs. Jamie Mce- 
Cormick and Barbara Iselin decided 
that the weather was a little too 
much to cope witb and headed for 
home. 

Everyone presented a most healthy 
countenance of rosy cheeks from our 
snow adventure as we moved off 
from Dillon toward Pole Cat hill. 
Hounds found immediately and we 
went at a fast clip into the Fred 
field, when the fox circled back 
from whence we had just come. 
Back across the Fred farm on the 
north side of Pole Cat hill we went 
again, through Dillon over the stone 
wall into the field north of the race 
track. Hounds turned and we were 
headed back over our 
course, over the stone wall, across 


original 


Dillon, over the chicken coup in the 
corner out of Dillon and across the 
Fred farm to the field where we 
had made our first circle. The course 
was pretty well cut up by now as a 
good field was out and there was no 
hill topping, everybody staying be- 
hind the master. Also back in the 
field were Mrs. Iselin, Mrs. McCor- 
mick and Barbara who had decided 
that the weather wasn’t bad enough 
to keep them away when hounds 
were running. 

The fox went to ground on Pole 
Cat hill and the field moved off 


across the Fred farm, over the old 
Franvis Mill road and through the 
Continued on Page Three 





LAL LEONI ES LITT TT I TT TT TE TS 


FARMINGTON HUNT 
CLUB 

Charlottesville, (Box 1), 
Virginia. 

Established 1929. 
Recognized 1932. 





The city of Charlottesville was 
comparatively dead as I stepped off 
the train and drove up Main Street. 
Reminiscence of the pre-war days 
flashed across my mind and left me 
exasperated—I couldn’t bear’ to 
think of what was happening to the 
rest of Abemarle County. 

After becoming acclimated to the 
somewhat ghostly feeling I had first 
encountered things began to happen. 
Charlie, et al were not feasting on 
the fat of the Virginia land as I had 
first anticipated for the dear old 
Farmington Hunt Club was still in 
full gallavanting about the country 
clothed in anything from pink coats 
to blue jeens. I was quite fortunate 
to get a mount from Grover Vande- 
vander, eminent huntsman of the 
club, last Saturday which afforded 
me the pleasure of a drag hunt. 

Oh yes, and before I ramble on 
anymore let me set your wandering 
minds straight as to whether anyone 
was bootlegging gas. Cars don’t both- 
when _it 
comes to getting around they either 
hoof it or hitch up the old horse and 
buggy—or sometimes they find a 
fast mule accomodating. Everyone 
met at the cluh house and after chat- 
ting about the marvelous strides our 
Allies were making, how John was 
doing-in OCS or Mary in the WAVES, 
we began our jaunt. It was a per- 
fectly wonderful day and I can’t 
after 
cooped up in that boom city in Mary- 
land with nothing better to ride than 
a trolley car. 

We were riding along peacefully 
when some cutie came forth with, 
“Oh heavens! its the thirteenth of 
February and there are thirteen in 
the field. Usually that number sends 
a chill down my spine but when 
you're around such a spunky crowd 


er the Virginians ‘cause 


describe how it felt being 


as the Farmington gang fear never 
enters your mind; they’re about as 
bold and daring a field as I’ve ever 
ridden with. We sailed gloriously 
over the country, through in and 
outs, over coops and post and reils. 
The course laid for the drag couldn't 
have been better planned for it af- 
forded the spectators, who followed 
us in buggies, to see several jumps 
as we galloped across country. 

We ended up in back of the Dun- 
har farm and although there wasn’t 
any kill this day, the hounds feasted 
gluttonously. Suddenly my _ heart 

Continued on Page Three 


Ode To Ralph Petersen 


By BOBBY HEWLETT 





‘Twas the night after hunting, 
And all through the stable, 

Not a horse was stirring, 

For not one was able. 

Their blankets were strapped on 
All tight and with care, 

In hopes, in their dreams, 

That they would not tear. 


Their manes were unbraided, 
Their tails combed out clean. 
They'd wiped up their mangers, 
Not an oat could be seen. 

And now they lay down 

With a thump and a rap, 
Prepared for the best, 

A long winter’s nap. 


Concho Lad gave a sigh, 

A contented one too, 

For he knew that this rest 

Was certainly due. 

For he’d carried his mistress 
O’er the best hunting land, 
When the pace was so fast, 

His mouth had ne'er felt a hand. 


He was weary, but happy, 

For he'd carried her well, 

On this day of all days 

They would often retell. 
Silver Span gave a grunt 

In a stall near by, 

And stretched out on the straw 
With a satisfied sigh. 


She too, had gone well, 

And gone hard and far, 

And in her missy’s eye 

She was a bright chestnut star. 
Garry and Misty, also, 

Had gone sweet and true, 

And little Molly had kept up 
With the best of them, too. 


— As for Ralph, he was beaming 
Lying home in his bed, 
To think five of his horses 
The whole field had led. 
Five in at the kill. 
Five up on the top. 
Oh, those Petersen horses 
You simply can’t stop. 


And so, we leave them, 

With dreams pleasant and sweet, 
And hope we will see them 

At next Saturday's meet. 


Explanation: —Ralph Petersen runs 
a stable in which many of Meadow 
Brook’s best hunters are lodged, and 
great favorite with the 
younger generation. 


is also a 


SEDGEFIELD HUNT 


High Point, 

North Carolina. 
Established 1927. 
Recognized 1941. 








Since Sedgefield is located about 
equidistant between High Point and 
Greensboro, North Carolina—a dis- 
tance of about eight miles from each 
—one can readily imagine that the 
pleasure driving ban brought forth 
quite a problem for Sedgefield Hunt 
members. However, bus lines run- 
ning from High Point to Greensboro 
and vice-versa, and the fact that 
member T. V. Rochelle lives about 
150 yards off the highway solved 
the problem and enabled Sedgefield 
Hunt to carry on. Member Rochelle 
invited all Hunt members to ride 
the bus to his home and wait there 
for the horses which could be sent 
to his pack door since he lives only 
a nominal distance from the Sedge- 
field Stables and the Sedgefield Hunt 
kennels, Through this means, Sedge- 
field Hunt has not skipped a week 
without a meet. It is true that Wed- 
nesday hunts had to be called off 
and that Saturday morning hunts had 
to be delayed until 2:30 in the after- 
noons, but everyone felt that it was 
better to have a Saturday afternoon 
hunt than no hunt at all, and sur- 
prisingly there have been few after- 
noon hunts without a good race 

At a recent meeting of the Sedge- 
field Hunt Committee held on Feb- 
ruary 15, the question arose as to 
whether or not Sedgefield Hunt 
should disband after this season is 
completed for the duration or wheth- 
er it should attempt to carry on. 
The unanimous sentiment of the 
meeting was that it is the obligation 
of remaining members of the hunt 
to try to keep it alive for those mem- 
bers who are in the Service and 
whom we hope will be again with us 
in the not too far distant future. It 
is the feeling that if these men are 
gladly willing to offer the supreme 
sacrifice for the defense of our 
country that those of us left should 
be willing to make some sacrifice 
in an effort to maintain the interest 
of these men and their way of life 
while they are gone. With this in 
mind, it was decided to draft the 
pack down to eight or ten couples 
or even less, if necessary, and to ef- 
fect all other economies possible. 
After reviewing the economies that 
might possibly be brought about 
through careful planning, the Co- 
Masters Farl N. Phillips of High 
Point and Frank E. Curran of 
Greensboro felt that they could carry 
on for the duration with the support 

Continued on Page Fifteen 











TEL. PEAPACK 571 


RIDING — 
BREECHES 
RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 







Shoes 7 in. high. 
Leggings in 
leather, boxeloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made to Order Rid- 
ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure. 








M. WRIGHT 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Ac g 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 


TELEGRAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Waterproof Rain Coats 
Have Raglan Sleeves, In- 
Ladies’ and ner Storm Cuffs, and 
9 Leg Strap to Keep Coat 
Ge tlemen’s from Blowing Off the 
Field Boots Knee. 








Coats, Waterproof 
Knee Aprons, 
and Rubber 
Riding Boots. 
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The Sporting 
Calendar 





You can help us by sending in 
that do not appear in this Calendar. 
notices of any events you know of 


Racing 





NOVEMBER 

26-March 9, 1943. Fair Grounds Breeders’ & 
Racing Assn., New Orleans, La. 75 days. 

(No racing on Mondays—March 8th excepted) 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi.. 3 & 
. te eee $10,000 Added 
LOUISIANA DERBY, 1! mi., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., 
March 6 --- ----- $7,500 Added 
MARDI GRAS" “HANDICAP. 6 f., 3 & up, 
1008, MAO ©) one $2,000 Added 


FEBRUARY 
22-Mar. 27—Oaklawn Jockey Club, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 30 days. 


MARCH 
6-June 6. Hipodrome De Las Americas, Jockey 
Club, De La Ciudad De Mexico. 42 days 
or more. 

HANDICAP DE LA CIUDAD DE MEXICO, 

1 mi., 3-yr.-olds, May 9_---17,000 Pesos Added 
— MEXICANO, 1 = mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
SS eee eae 50,000 Pesos Added 
NAMDICAP NACIONAL, ‘. 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
a RE eae 20,000 Pesos Added 
STAKES DE LA CONDESA, 5 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
fan eee ae 6,250 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP rs LAS ae a 1 1-4 mi., 
3 & up, May 00,000 Pesos Added 
STAKES JOCKEY CLUB MEXICANO vt, 3 
Un, sme Sone 6,250 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP ‘PRESIDENCIAL, 1 1-8 mi., 3 & 
Rn er 50,000 Pesos Added 
(Stakes nominations close May 1, 1943 except 

Mexican Bred or Owned Stakes). 


APRIL 
8-May 8—Metropolitan Jockey Club, Jamaica, 
L. I. 27 days. 

EXPERIMENTAL FREE HANDICAP, 6 f., 

yr.-olds, Thurs., April 8_- . $5,000 ‘Adaed 
PAUMONOK HANDICAP, 6 f., 3 & up, Sat. 
April 10 _ $7,500 Added 
wooD MEMORIAL, 1 1-16: | mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
Sat., April 17 $25, 000 Added 
EXCELSOR HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 


Sat., April 24 $10,000 Added 
ROSEDALE nina 5 f., 2-yr.-old fillies, 
Wed., April 2 $5,000 Added 
JAMAICA HANDICAP, 6 s “3 & up, Sat., 

May 1 $5,000 Ad.ed 
YOUTHFU L ‘STAKES, 5 f; 2- -yr.-olds, Wed., 

May 5 $5,000 Added 
GREY LAG HANDICAP, 11, mi., 3 & up, 
Sat., May 8 _.-- $15,000 Added 


24-May _15- —Churchill Downs Spring Meeting, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE CLARK 'CAP, 1 1-16 mi , 3 & up, Sat., 


April 24 -- $2,500 Added 
THE DERBY TRIAL, 1 mi. ee yr.-olds, Tues., 
April 27 $2,500 Added 
THE DEBUTANTE, 5 f., | Q-yr. -old fillies, Wed., 
April 28 $2,500 Added 


THE CHURCHiLL DOWNS “CAP, 1 mi., 3 & 

up, Thurs., April 29 ___- $2,500 Added 

= BASHFORD MANOR | STAKES, 5 ie 
2-yr.-old colts & geldings, Fri., April 30 


$2,500 Added 
THE KENTUCKY DERBY, 114 mi.. 3-yr.-olds. 
Sat., May 1 -_--- $75,000 Added 


THE KENTUCKY “OAKS, “1 1-16 mi., 3-yr.- 

old fillies, Sat., May 8 -_-_-____- $5,000 Added 

THE KENTUCKY ’CAP, “1% mi., 3 & up, Sat., 

May 15 ST Added 

MAY 

1-15—-Sportsman’'s Park, National Jockey Club, 
Cicero, Ill. 13 days. 

10-June 5—Belmont Park, ee Racing 
Assn., Long Island, N. 

17-June 19—Lincoln Fields a Club, Inc., 
Crete, Ill. 30 days. 

22-29—Woodbine Park, Ontario Jockey Club, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

29-July 5—Fairmount Park Jockey Club, Col- 
linsville, Ill. 28 days. 

31-June 7—Thorncliffe Park, Thorncliffe Park 
Racing & Breeding Assn., Lt., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JUNE 

8-15—Long Branch, Long Branch Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

16-23—Dufferin Park, Metropolitan Racing 
Assn. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

21-July 31—Arlington Park Jockey Club, Inc., 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 36 days. 

2%4-July 1—Hamilton, Hamilton Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

28-July 24—Empire City Racing Assn., Yonkers, 
©. 


7-26—Queens County Jockey Club, Aqueduct, 
I. 18 days. 


JULY 
7-Sept. 11—Garden State Racing Ass’n., Cam- 
den, N. J. No racing Mondays, Sept. 6 
excepted. 50 days. 
31-Aug. 19—Ascot Park, Akron, Ohio. 19 days 
31-Aug. 7—Hamilton, Hamilton Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


AUGUST 
2-Sept. 6—Washington Park Jockey Club, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 31 days 
28-Oct. 9—Fairmount Park Jockey Club, Col- 
linsville, Ill. 32 days 
30-Sept. 18—Queens County Jockey Club, Aque- 
duct, L. I. 18 days. 


4 SEPTEMBER 

7-Oct. 16— Hawthorne, Chicago Business Men's 
Racing Assn., Cicero, Ill. 35 days. 

20-Oct. 9—Belmont Park, Westchester Racing 

s Assn., Long Island, N. Y. 

25-Oct. 2—Woodbine Park, 


lout 


Ontario Jockey 
* Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
N-18—Thorneliffe Park, Thorncliffe Park Rac- 
ng & Breeding Assn., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 








OCTOBER 
6-13—-Long Branch, Long Branch Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
11-20—Metropolitan Jockey Club, Jamaica, L. I. 
) days 
16-23--Dufferin Park, Metropolitan Racing 
r of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 





Canada 
-30—Sportsman’s Park, National Jockey Club, 
— Cicero, IN. 12 days 
2l-Nov 3.-Empire City Racing Assn., Yonkers, 
nm = 





Middleburg Hunt 


Continued from Page Two 


fields to the Davy farm on the Snick- 
ersville Pike. Hounds had drawn 
from Pole Cat hill to Cotter’s bridge, 
crossed the bridge into Dr. Neill’s 
farm, Dr. Talbot’s farm and toward 
the lime kiln, It was really getting 
cold by now and the field pulled up 
at the lime kiln road. 

Miss Elinor McAllister was out 
for her last hunt with Foxcroft 
School. She has been there for al- 
most 3 years and her position will be 
taken by Mrs. Ruth Guitar from the 
Warrenton hunt country. Mrs. Gui- 





Horse Shows 


MAY 
9—Corinthian Club, Md. 


15—Doughoregan Manor, Howard County, Md. 


22—Humane_ Society of Baltimore County, 
Pikesville, Md. 

29—Sherwood Horse and Pony Show, Timon- 
ium, Md. 


JUNE 
5—Long Green, Baldwin, Md 
12—St. Margaret’s Hunt Club, Annapolis, Md. 
19—Greystone Horse and Pony Show, Md. 


AUGUST 
14—Westminster Riding Club, Inc., 
ster, Md 
21—Long Green Carnival, Long Green, Md. 


Westmin- 


SEPTEMBER 
6—St. Margaret’s Church, Annapolis, Md. 
18—-Pikesville Kiwanis Club, Pikesville, Md. 


tar was out Saturday and wili bs 
over 3 days a week. 

Among those out Saturday were 
A. A. §. Davy and his daughter, 
Mary; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hulbert 
(Mrs. Hulbert pulled out soon afte: 
the start because of the weather); 
Mrs. C. O. Iselin and her daughter 
Barbara; J. B. Skinner; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jamie McCormick; Mrs. Leita 
Perkins; Miss Nannie Fred and 
Dorothy Fred; Pat Lennon; H. D. 
Whitfield; W. C. Seipp; Peggy 
Squiers; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bow- 
yer; Laura Sprague; Mrs. Fanny 
Bidstrup; Mrs. Thayer Hayes and 
others 


Farmington 
Continued from Page Two 


skipped a beat and IJ turned around 
to start counting. Yep! there were 
still thirteen people with not a speck 
of mud above their boots. Then back 
to the club where everyone became 
quite gay but in a most informal 
manner. 

Yes, the war has hit Charlottes- 
ville but her civilians are combating 
every ration and I’m sure their 
morale will remain  unshattered 
throughout the duration. 

—-James O’D. Maher 























JUST PUBLISHED 


REMEMBER THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS 


The Dean of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture and 
the Editor of American Agri- 
culturist collaborate on this 
genial story of their younger 
days on a farm in the nineties. 
Harold W. Thompson calls 
it, “Better than ‘David 
Harum’ or ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’ and as good as 
‘The Country Kitchen’.” 


ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


Youn like its fun, frolic 
and adventure! 
The book is handsomely 
bound in a durable red bind- 
> ing with gold stamping, and 
contains 264 pages with many 
illustrations. The edition is 
. limited, so be sure to order 
your copy now from: 
NESTERMAN PUBLISHING CO 
166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
g¢ DEPT HB 
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overseas this week. We 


BLISHED BY THE BLUE RIDGE 


EDITORIAL— 

We present an editorial by Margaret Cotter this week, 
Miss Cotter has been 
intimately connected with shows on this Seaboard all 
her life. It is good to have her viewpoint, she has much 


h Horse Shows. 





A. HENRY HIGGINSON— 


The particular consideration shown by the 
Senior Censor in allowing this article by Henry Hig- 
ginson to come through is highly appreciated. 
Chronicle received a special letter from the censor, a 


htful act. 





OVERSEAS NEWS— 

It has been our privilege to receive much news from 
are therefore laying especial 
stress on our overseas stories and hope that it will 
prove an incentive to others to send in their news from 


its. 





\Ve do ask for lists of names to circularize. 
cess of our mission must lie in the greatest possible 
distribution of our paper, with its news and stories. 
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Bayard Tuckerman Is 
Hailed As New Member 


Of Racing Commission 


The world of the turf stood up 


and cheered when Bayard Tucker- 


man, Jr., of Boston and Hamilton 
was nominated® by Gov. Saltonstall 
as a member of the Massachusetts 
Racing Commission. 

Tuckerman was named for a 


three-year term to succeed Elmer 
Nelson of Milford, whose term re- 
cently expired, and his nomination 
was received with yelps of joy, not 
only by track operators, but by all 
who feel kindly disposed toward the 
sport of kings. 

One of the pioneers in bringing 
racing to this part of the country, 
Tuckerman has long been a recogni- 
zed authority on both horses and 
dogs. He rode to the races for many 
years at the meetings of the Eastern 
Horse Club at The Country Club and 
at Raceland, the Framingham estate 
of John R. Macomber, and he en- 
gaged particularly in the  steeple- 
chase events. 

It has often been said by Lou 


Smith, who introduced pari-mutuel 
racing to New Hampshire and New 
England 10 years ago, that the leg- 


alization of racing would have been 
impossible without the active sup- 
port and the powerful influence of 
John Macomber and Bayard Tuck- 
erman, and through the years that 
have followed both sponsors have 
kept racing establishments and have 
maintained close contact with the 
sport. 

Tuckerman served as a steward at 
one of the early meetings at Suffolk 
Downs, and his reputation was so 
invincible that he raced Thorough- 
‘tbreds at meetings at which he also 
served as steward. He always retired 
from the stewards’ stand during the 
races in which his Thoroughbreds 
competed, but so far as the publie 
was concerned he could’ have re- 
mained there, for he is known as a 
true sportsman with considerable 
courage and complete honesty.—By 
Dave Egan in The Boston Daily Re- 
cord. 

a nee 


BUD LERNER EXONERATED 


There was an item in our “In the 
Country” of the 12th that escaped 
our eye, but not that of friend Hum- 
phrey Finney, who writes; "Who 
the hell told you Bud Lerner ever 
killed a man—HE DID NOT —I"!] 
lay a wager. He’s mean and may 
have done some harm in his 20 
years but never more than that. [t 
helps none to give a horse an ill- 
deserved name’’. To which we heart- 
ily agree. Horses are a bit like men, 
some of them are not the sweetest 
dispositioned, but its not necessary 
to noise it from the housetops. Rud 
Lerner has done enough in getting 
good ones to allow anyone to over- 
look his little traits. Given that Mrs 
Shea is doing a good job of carry- 
ing on for Danny, let’s leave the 
“lion taming’ out. 


lorsemen s 








Middleburg Is Going 
Ahead With Its Plans 
For Racing On April 10 


The Middleburg Hunt Race Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has announced through 
the Chairman of the race committee, 
that they were going ahead with 
plans for a spring meeting at its 
Glenwood Park course on April 10. 

There are approximately 50 hors- 
es in training within walking dis- 
tance of the course and while it may 
be advisable to eliminate the tim- 
ber race, the brush, hurdle and flat 
races will be run. 

The attendance will have to be 
limited to those who have reverted 
back to the horse and buggy days as 
automobiles will not be allowed on 
the grounds. Plans are being made 
to have quite a few wagons, carts, 
coaches, etcs., in town to take the 
spectators to the meet. 

_ —0 


No Rule Book Will 
Be Issued This Year 


There will be no Rule Book issued 
by the American Horse Shows Asso- 
ciation, Ine., for 1943. However, a 
small appendix, of the same size and 
shape of the present book, will sup- 
plement the 1942  zreen volunn. 
The appendix will bring your book 
up to date on the following points: 

1. The new judges enrolled dur- 
ing the year 1942. 

2. The names of judges who have 
officiated at 1942 shows. 

3. The new shows elected to mem- 
bership during the past year. 

4. Slight changes in the rules. 

5. The dates applied for by Mein- 
ber Shows for the year 1943. 





6. The rule covering the award of 
the Van Sinderen Trophy, inadver- 
tently omitted from the 1942 Rule 
Book, and the list of winners in the 
A. H. S. A. Medal competitions beld 
this year. 


Breed Your Mares 


(Note:—This letter comes to us 
from a well known horseman _ in 
western New York. It gives a clear 
picture of what is happening in 
many places, it is in a way astound- 
ing, when you stop to think this is 
just one stable. Editor.) 

To The Editor. Will you please 
send———a copy of your grand paper. 
He looked one over in my tack room 
and expresced the desire to be a sub- 
scriber, as well as arrange it for him. 

Keep your policy to the front of 
breeding the good mares. I know how 
rare good mares are in the country 
now. I recently had an experience of 
a good mare being put down as the 
owner could not sell her and he had 
no time to use her. 

He had this mare shot and taken 
away, while I was away from home. 
I had advised him to breed her, she 
was a good outstanding mare, 16.3, 
sired by the good old stallion Coe 
Gaulois, which Dr. Allen of Win- 
chester owned. 

You might send a copy to Miss— 
of Kansas, who has a grand big 
mare in my stable that is impossible 








Thoroughbreds 


Continued from Page One 


BY THE TAIL. 

With, as the context averred, a 
very firm hold upon the eforesaid 
caudal appendage. 

So much so that—according to the 
scribe—it had become another case 
of the tail wagging the dog. 

But—for so he went on—it was 
a good thing for the dog. Also for 
the tail-holder. Therefore let’s all 
be merry! On with the dance, let joy, 
etc., etc. 

Well—those were happy times, to 
be sure. Especially when one looks 
back to them from these present ones. 

As regards Matt Winn, the cham- 
pion tail-holder, he was then in con- 
trol of five of the leading tracks in 
America, which were located in four 
differeiit states and from all of 
which an auriferous stream of $ $ $ 
was pouring into his coffers at a rate 
and in a volume that was Niagara- 
like. 

Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky., 
led off of course. 

Across the river, in the Buckeye 
State, Latonia was a roaring second. 
Though of course, Latonia—the track 
itself, that is—-was south of the 
river, on Kentucky soil. This being 
for strategic reasons. The anti-bet- 
ting laws then in force in Ohio made 
it necessary. But Latonia was just 
a suburb of Cincinnati and if there 
had been none—no Cincinnati, we 
mean—why, there would have been 
no Latonia Jockey Club, etc., ete. 

Since those halcyon days, of 
course, a great deal of water has 
flowed past both Cincinnati and 
Latonia, Betting laws passed in Ohio 
caused the opening of a whole clus- 
ter of tracks in that state, including 
one in Cincinnati, on that side of 
the river, and almost within halloo 
distance across it of Col. Winn’s 
park. Also Dade Park, still another 
course, was opened in Kentucky 
farther down the river. 

So Latonia, from being a _ gold 
mine became a wash-out. The meet- 
ings which. at their zenith, would 
alone have made the Colonel subject 
to interested federal inspection of his 
income-tax returns, gradually ran 
down at the heel and then petered 
out entirely. The last meeting at- 
tempted there, in 1939, saw the 
gates close forever through which 
aforetime race-goers had poured by 
the tens of thousands on big days 
and some of the historic events of 
latter-day turf history had been de- 
cided. 

But Churchill Downs and Latonia 
were altogether too much of a pent- 
up Utica for the Colonel to confine 
himself to their operation. 

With the reputation and the pre- 
stige which had occured from them 
he entended his lines far and wide. 

Forming a close alliance with the 
late James Butler, of New York, 
then owning and controlling Empire 
City Park, the only one of the great 
Metropolitan tracks not located upon 
Long Island, but the main land of 
the Greater city; also Laurel Park, 
in Maryland which, located midway 
between Baltimore and Washington 
(about 20 miles from each) was 
another very profitable course, he 
became the general manager of both 
organizations. 

But that also was far from satis- 
fying his comprehensive ambitions. 





to sell at the present time. If she 
breeds her it would help, as good 
mares are hard to find for this pur- 
pose. Also try— 
Sincerely yours 
T. M. Baker, Derby, N. Y. 





So, when the great racing revival 
in Chicago took place, he had no 
difficulty in gathering together, 
there and elsewhere, a group of as- 
sociates and building Lincoln Fields, 
the most charming of all the present 
group of major race tracks’ that 
cluster about the Windy City. 

Therefore, behold the invincible 
Colonel. 

Well might the admiring scribe 
paint of him the glowing picture 
above-described. 

With New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Louisville all paying him tribute and 
hymning his praises, his grip on rac- 
ing’s tail was not more firm than it 
was inclusive. 

But again, this was not all. 

For he “interested” himself in 
Florida when the big turf upsurge 
took place there and was “‘in on” its 
results. He was said to be ‘“‘interest- 
ed” also at one time, in the winter 
meetings at Havana. There were 
even whispers that he was, in a re- 
strained way (so far as publicity was 
concerned) ‘‘interested’” in the win- 
ter meetings at New Orleans. 

But—like all other dream-world’s 
(for so it was from a “promoter’s” 
standpoint)—it was too bright, too 
beautiful, and—too pbig—to last. 
There had to be an awakening and 
a return to stark realities. 

Cracks had begun to appear in 
the Winn castle’s walls even before 
the great panic of 1929 started the 

Continued on Page Seventeen 














R. V. CLARK 
STONELEIGH FARM 





Hunters, Race Horses, Polo 
Ponies, that you want to lay 
up for the duration of the 
War. 





350 Acres Ideal Pasture and 
All Fac'lities, for roughing 
horses winter and summer. 
Experienced manager. Price 
reasonable, 





Apply: 
Mr. Turner Wiltshire, Mgr. 
Tel. 51 Middleburg, Va. 




















CHARLEY 0. 


Br., 1980 

By *HOURLESS—*CLONAKILTY, 
by CATMINT 

16.046 Hands. 1,250 Pounds. 


(PROPERTY J. H. WILSON) 
5555 Shéridan Road, Chicago, Ml. 


A stake winner, by a stake winner, out 
of a stake winner, brother to a stake 
winner. Represents a staying line. 


_CHARLEY O. with limited opportunt- 
ties in Kentucky came to Virginia in 
the late season of 1941. With only 6 
mares sent to his court, all are proven 
to be in foal. 


CHARLEY O’s winners have won over 
a distance. 


CHARLEY O. won Florida Derby (by 
3 lengths, 118 pounds, 1% miles in 
1:49 3-5); finished third to BROKERS 
TIP and HEAD PLAY in Kentucky 
Derby. 


*CLONAKILTY won and produced 
MIKE HALL, brother to CHARLEY O., 
winner of 19 races and $213,420, includ- 
ing Agua Caliente Handicap, Latonia 
Cup twice and others, and setting new 
American record of 3:48 3-5 for 21% 


miles. 
FEE—$100 
AMPLE FACILITIES FOR VISITING 
MARES 
APPLY 


DAVID N. RUST, JR. 
Rockridge Farm 


3 Miles East of Leesburg, Va. 
Telephone: 33-W-1, Leesburg 
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Another Experience 
Continued from Page One 





in my part of America, but to my 
observation not so often as they do 
in England. The Irish foxes are 
wilder and so is the Irish country, 
with more holes for foxes to reach. 
Anyway the Master had not killed in 
a fair hunt for a couple of weeks, and 
would never think of presenting a 
trophy taken from a chopped fox. 
Finally, however, he had a great hunt 
in progress, with good scent, a fair 
open country ahead, and hounds driv- 
ing on for dear life. In a momentary 
pause before a great gorse-grown 
bank, for a look to see where best to 
jump, he remarked to me, who hap- 
pened to be near, that it looked like 
a kill this time. So it did but it is al- 
ways the unexpected that happens in 
hunting. There was a spacious old 
place, of the sort they call in Ireland 
a “demesne’’, an ancient house and 
out-buildings with a high brick wall, 
enclosing what remained of a garden, 
maybe an acre in size. All of this 
was in a sad state of dilapidation, es- 
pecially the garden, its shrubbery 
overgrown into. a dense jungle, suffi- 
ciently high, thick and extensive to 
have hidden an elephant, not to men- 
tion a fox. 

This demesne lay off to the left as 
we galloped on, abeam of us a sailor 
would say. Apparently the hunted 
fox had ignored it and was making 
for some far off refuge, but to the 
Master’s surprise and disgust, sud- 
denly hounds turned almost at right- 
angles and carried us headlong at a 
sharp pace, directly for this small 
wilderness. What had been for thirty 
minutes a brilliant hunt came to an 
abrupt termination, with hounds soon 
clamoring to get through or over the 
most patched up garden gate that 
could be imagined. Evidently the fox 
had got through the gate and was 
within the eight-foot brick walls 
which bounded the garden. The 
proprietor quickly appeared from 
somewhere within, evincing lively in- 
terest in the situation. The Master 
inquired if there was any way for 
the fox to get out, and was assured 
in the negative. Moreover the pro- 
prietor insisted on pulling apart the 
gate and expressed a fervent desire 
that hounds be sent forthwith to dis- 
patch the fox, inasmuch as poultry 
had suffered severely of late, doubt- 
less by reason of the marauding visits 
of this very beast, which richly de- 
served the fate about to overtake him. 
So in they went, about twenty couple 
of wildly ferocious hounds with hack- 
les up, presided over by the Master 
and Whipper-in, and I, all the while, 
complacently regarding the scene, 
well rejoiced in the assumption that 
I would soon have my trophy. 

Now some parts of the brick wall 
were covered with ivy, which in spots 
reached over the top in a great bDil- 
low of green ivy leaves. Hounds 
were promptly lost to view in the 
dense underbrush, and lost also to 
hearing. Only the voice of the Mas- 
ter urging them on and the occasional 
crack of a whip, broke what soon 
came to be an ominous silence. Some 
skeptical ones (there always are such 
present at every crisis in the hunting 
field) gathered in force outside, de- 
clined to believe that the fox had en- 
tered the place and were rather dis- 
gusted with the turn of events. Sud- 
denly a still small voice, reeking with 
a strong Irish brogue, was heard to 
exclaim “there he goes, over the 
wall!”’ 

There he went in all truth! A fine 
fox, as red as a fox could be, was 
climbing nimbly up the ivy which 
covered the wall. He paused on the 
top, to cast one look behind him, at 


Puckeridge Hunt 
Continued from Page One 
pack well bunched about a field be- 

hind. 

The Puckeridge is indeed a plough 
country and the going was the hea- 
viest I have ever seen, but, mounted 
as I was on one of Majors’ great 
hunters, [ had little trouble in keep- 
ing hounds in sight. He flew the 
ditches, sailed the stickey furrows 
and never even stumbled with me. 
The rain had been increasing since 
we left the cover and suddenly turn- 
ed to hail, making it virtually im- 
possible to face it. It was then that 
I saw one of the most remarkable 
bits of hound work it has ever been 
my privilege to witness. The fox 
left the fields and ran up wind and 
in the teeth of the hail storm on a 
macadam road. Despite this triple 
disadvantage hounds hunted him up 
the road for a good quarter mile and 
put him to ground a few yards off 
it. I wouldn’t have believed that any- 
thing short of Sherlock Homes could 
have unravelled that line. 

Leaving the earth stopper and a 
brace of terriers to dig out the fox. 
(In wartime one must), we hacked 
to the next cover, Patrick’s Wood. 
A short draw again produced a stiff 
necked fox, who gave us a_ good 
fifty minutes before he too was put 
to ground near Barkway Ware Road. 
About this time the rain ceased and 
a rainbow appeared, arching over 
the glistening fields in a burst of 
beauty. 

The afternoon produced - still 
another fox, which gave us a good 
gallop from Borley Green to Hor- 
mead Park, before he also decided 
that home in the ground was better 
than soiling his brush in the muck. 
Three foxes, found, run, and put to 
earth on a day that few masters, 
including myself, would consider 
hunting. 

As the port passed around a roar- 
ing fire after dinner, my host told 
me something of the history of the 
Puckridge and his hounds. The hunt 
was founded in 1799 by Mr. Simp- 
son Hanbury of Poles, near Ware. 
He hunted the country for. thirty 
years and on his death it went to 
Lord Petre, who was in turn succeed- 
ed by Mr. Dalyell and then in 1838 
by Mr. Parry. Mr. Parry hunted the 
country for thirty-seven years and 
was one of the famous masters of 
his day. 

In 1896 Mr. Edward Barclay took 





the army of enemies which he was 
eluding. If he had been a bad little 
boy instead of a fox, he would prob- 
ably have put his thumb to his nose, 
but being only a fox he made use of 
no gesture of derision, beyond what 
was necessarily involved in a superb 
leap out into the world of green fields 
which lay beyond the walls. That 
was all I éver saw of that trophy. By 
the time hounds could be got out of 
the wretched garden fifteen or twenty 
minutes had elapsed, and every ves- 
tige of scent had disappeared or at 
least no hound could find it, and it 
being late in the day, we all went 
home. The Master was humbled into 
a state of silent gloom, and threaded 
his way through an hilarious field, 
quite unresponsive to the remarks 
which were leveled at him in all good 
nature, but which nevertheless must 
have been somewhat irritating. 

Well, along on the homeward way, 
with all the hounds trotting solemnly 
behind him, he confided to me with 
a scornful catching of his breath, that 
he had heard someone in the crowd 
say he was not as good as he used to 
be. In my memory he will always be 
as good as he used to be and the best 
Master I have ever known. 


Trophies For Juniors 
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final event is staged as it generally 
has been at the Garden, the best 
young riders in the country provide 
the competition. Picking the winner 
among riders as good as they usual- 
ly are is a difficult task. I have rid- 
den in these classes and have had 
the honor of being asked to judge 
some of them and therefore I speak 
from experience. The judge’s task is 
not an easy one. He has no rule of 
thumb method by which he can make 
his determinations, The tests are not 
mathematical but require the exer- 
cise of opinion, judgment and dis- 
cretion, and fair minded judges of 
equal ability can, and sometimes do, 
disagree. 

Speaking of judging, which we 
may as well do while we are still in 
the stove league and _ before our 
horse activities are resumed, as we 
hope they may be despite the war, 
any sports judge, including even, or 
perhaps, especially, a baseball um- 
pire, knows that his is a thankless 
job. 

Spectators as well as participants 
have been known to express their 
disagreement with the decision of 
the judge both orally and in more 
impressive manner. Horse’ shows 
generally are not the occasion for 
the demonstration of as active dis- 
agreement with the judge as are 
some other sports, such as baseball, 
prize fighting, wrestling and hockey. 
I think that horse show contestants 
are disposed to accept with good 
grace the decision of the judge even 
though it be adverse unless there is 
patent cause for thinking the decis- 
ion unfair. 

However, the lot of the horse show 
judge is not all beer and_ skittles, 
Like every sport, horse showing has 
its rules which govern judging but 
in the very nature of the sport it is 
not possible to establish rules which 
in all cases would remove the possi- 
bility of error or disagreement re- 
sulting from differences in human 
judgment. 

Some of the usual horse show 
classes require no more of the judge 
than an ability to see what hapyens 
and to count. Judging the winner of 
a jumping class entails no difficulty, 
and in the knock-down-and-out class 
no judge could go wrong. Here the 
tests are mathematical and depend- 
ent upon things which are not in the 
realm of judgment or subject to dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

However, when we come to the 
hunter classes the situation is much 
different. In judging these classes 
there is a large field for differences 
of opinion among judges, competi- 





over and it is from that date that 
the fame of the Puckridge hounds 
really started. Instead of breeding 
all over the place he stuck to the 
Belvoir at a time when the Belvoir 
was the best pack in the world and 
using that blood as a base made only 
occasional but always happy out- 
crosses. Grafton Woodman, 1892, 
Warwickshire Tempest, 1903 and 
Belvoir Weathergauge 1876 were 
three of the most useful crosses. The 
result is that every hound in the 
kennel today traces back to the 
above hounds. It is also of great in- 
terest to note that every hound goes 
back to Mr. Parry’s Puckeridge Gul- 
liver, 1859. 

Only eight masters in one hundred 
and forty-four years is a record that 
few hunts can equal and those lucky 
gentlemen and farmers who hunt 
with the Puckridge today have good 
cause to be grateful for it. 


tors and spectators. All horse show 


owners, and of course all horse show 
judges, know the rules under which 
the winners in these classes are 
picked, but it is doubted that the 
rules are very often applied strictly 
as written. It is doubtful that where 
the show program provides that the 
horses competing in a hunter class 
shall be judged on the basis of forty 
per cent being assigned to conforma: 
tion and sixty per cent to perfor- 
mance, the judge ever really does 
any mathematics in reaching his con- 
Continued on Page Seventeen 








Imp. Golden Pine II 


Would like to find a good home for 
IMP. GOLDEN PINE II—1614; 1250 Ibs. 
at the present time; a big boned, chest- 
nut stallion of excellent blood lines 
which we imported for breeding hunters 
and steeplechasers. 


Aside from the need for stable space 
we have given up breeding hunters, etc. 
IMP. GOLDEN PINE II can be handled 
by most anyone. A boy has been riding 
him daily for exercise. 

A good home is more important 


than price. 


Cannaday Farm 
Sparks, Maryland 
P. O. Address: Monkton, Md. 

















Stop i sevsian re Rubber 
CARRIAGES|HARNESS 


for all purposes,| Single and Double 
by famous makers.|for all purposes. 
Selection of 204 New and Used 


BOOT SSADDLES 


English 5% All Types, Makes. 


type Ria | New and Used 
Imported $16| Saddles Repaired. 
BREECHES JODHPURS 
Smartly 95| Ladies’ 5 
styled or Men's Ya 


Custom-made $15, Custom-made $15 


DUDE RANCH DUDS 


_Send for Catalog interested in 
( )Saddlery ( )Riding Togs ( )Carriages 





ESTABLISHED 1875 


KAUFFMAN 


141 EAST 24th ST. N.Y. 

















GRASSES 
better suited for your 


Permanent Pastures 


Svalof Perennial Rye 
Aberystwyth S-50 Timothy 
“Olds” Creeping Red Fescue 
Akaroa Orchard Grass 

Wild White Clover 
Birdsfoot Trefoil 


Cornell Pasture Mixtures 


and 
All other important Grasses for 
Lawns, Airports, Golf, ete. 


Use STAIGREEN LAWN SEED 
for Permanent Lawns 


Sow a VICTORY GARDEN in 
1943. Our SEED ANNUAL will 
give a full list of better varie- 
ties and collections of Vege- 
table, Flower Seeds and other 
Garden Supplies. 


Catalogue Free On Request 


Simp sale 


132-188 Church St. Dept. C 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DAREDEVIL DICK 


By Harry Worcester Smith 








“For the Sake of Sport in America” 


U. S. Pat. Off. Reg. 

I give this title as I am sure that if you asked 80% of the sportsmen or 
women in Virginia who Daredevil Dick was they would say, ‘Dick Kirk- 
patrick, that gallant blade from Warrenton.” 

And now that the War is on, I am sure there are many who will be in- 
terested to know what part Dick is playing, for all must feel sure that he 
couldn’t be kept out of it. Therefore on your illustrated section the reader 
will find the first words which I received from him from the land of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, ‘‘Banjo’’ Patterson, Rolf Bolderood, and Idriess. And it is 
just a postcard as one would expect from that rare sportsman who is equally 
good following the hounds in the Piedmont Valley or after bird dogs in the 
open fields of old Fauquier. 

Surely the author must have been out with Dick when he wrote this 
poem: 

“How well they back? how fine they point? 
The head turn’d short, and fixt each joint, 
I'll take the birds upon this side— 

The covey rises! scatt’ring wide 

DEAD! see the feathers to the right, 

Mark !—-Mark!—-Mark!—-Among the 
beans three brace alight.”’ 

Dick may be in the Flying Corps as Lieutenant Colunel, but he still tells 
of ‘shimmer of silk in the cedars.” 

Now let me tell you if they have any races ‘‘down under” and the grand 
sportsman from the Old Dominion can get a good mount, they will find, as 
we have always found, that ‘between the flags’’ or behind hounds he was 
“a hard one to follow,—a bad one to beat,” living up to every word of 


A GENTLEMAN RIDER 
“A gentleman rider? 

Well, I’m an outsider. 

But if he’s a gent 

Who the mischief is Jock? 

You swells mostly blunder, 

He rides for the plunder; 

He rides like thunder 

And sits like a rock.”’ 

A. L. GORDON. 


Many the grand ride I have had with Dick; none went straighter to 
hounds, and I was always happy when I found him at the Meet, for it was 
the real sport that he loved, not the talk about it, when sipping liquor by the 
fireside afterwards. But, as all know, Dick could sip his liquor with the rest, 
as this story shows. 

He also had his idea as to what a gentleman should be, and one day when 
an ill tempered, loud mouthed member of a nearby Hunt was out with the 
Piedmont hounds, he endeavored in his usual surley fashion to tell a lady 
rider of the Warrington Hunt how she should ride. Dick stood it just as 
long as he could, and finally said, ‘‘You just get off your horse and I'll try to 
make a gentleman of you.’ The lady’s adviser promptly rode away, as 
Dick’s prowess with his hands was well known. 

Two summers ago I had a telephone from Mrs. Chichester Dupont, who 
was staying at her summer home on the Cape. She said she had never been 
to Saratoga and wanted to go and bring up a few friends to make up a house 
party, as she had been invited by Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Lewis (Elizabeth 
Arden) to stay with her over the week-end and bring up as many as she 
pleased. 

She said “If I come through Grafton I could pick you up. You know the 
way, and also what to do when we get to the Springs.”’ 

Of course I accepted, and asked if I could bring a Worcester friend whom 
I was sure she would appreciate, as he always dressed the part and kept in 
touch with sport all over the states. 

She replied, ‘“‘Why certainly,” and the next Friday she arrived at Lord- 
vale, and going by the Mohawk Trail we pulled up at Sam Riddle’s mansion 
on Union Avenue, Saratoga, opposite the old race track, over whose course 
I had started three times and won twice—the Hunters Steeplechase and the 
race for Gentlemen Riders. We were just in time to join the gay throng 
which gathered on Sam’s gallery to partake of the mint julips for which his 
butler, Arthur, was celebrated. 

There we made merry until 6:30, then motored up to the mansion which 
Mrs. Lewis had taken for the season. It was the property of Frederick 
Johnson, owner of Brown Bud, the horse of the season 1924, which in my 
opinion should have been awarded the Jockey Club’s Gold Cup, for I was 
following the race carefully and could not see even a taint of a crossing for 
which he was disqualified. 

Frederick Johnson was an exquisite. His racing home at The Springs 
was perfection, and I am sure Elizabeth Arden was proud when she welcomed 
her friends that evening. The lady, by the way, has been racing for the last 
ten years, and all of us are praying that her bold purchases of yearlings at 
Saratoga will be duly rewarded. On December 30th, 1942, she was married 
in New York City to Prince Michael Evlanoff, member of the exiled Russian 
nobility, who came to the United States in 1941 and has taken out his first 
papers for American citizenship. 

My friend and I had a splendid room assigned us, and soon We were out 
on the lawn mingling with my many friends of the Thoroughbreds from all 
over America, for during August Saratoga is the mecca for the lover of the 
Blood Horse. 

Our hostess had provided a most wonderful dinner. There were ten or 
twelve tables, over one of which I was asked to preside and had the honor 
of carving as fine a turkey as ever gobbled in a barnyard; and on the side 


was a Virginia ham that cut into thin slices that looked like mahogany. 
While I was carving and listening to the music, I looked two tables beyond 
and seated nearby I caught the white glint of Dick Kirkpatrick’s eye, making 
a second joint disappear like water over a dam between the rows of his strong 
white teeth. Later on, lulled by the enchanting music, we had a chat to- 
gether; and knowing Dick’s tankage capacity well, I thought I would really 
try out my Bacchus from Worcester, who had a home reputation second to 
none. Soon I had them together, and as I had promised Mr. Hitchcock to 
have breakfast with him at his cottage before his ‘“‘first set’’ went out at 6:30, 
I sat in the moonlight only a few moments and finally went to bed. 

The last I saw of Dick and my friend was their both sitting at a table 
facing each other, drinking what I knew to be brandy in big bowl like glasses 
which they had insisted the butler should give them so they might whirl the 
glass around and catch the aroma from the loosened spirits of Three Star 
Hennessey or the famed Alto Douro of Portugal. 

Well, I thought, may the best man win. And surely enough he did, for 
about 3:00 A. M. there was a noise at my door and Richard of the Old Domin- 
ion strolled in carrying my friend and simply said, ‘‘Where shall I drop him?” 
I turned over and just murmured, ‘“‘Anywhere!”’ 

And now you have only learned about half there is to know about this 
character whom Nimrod could have written as well about as he did of John 
Mytton. 

That year the Polish Ambassador to the U. S. was Count George Potocki, 
the first ambassador that I can learn who ever took a position equal to that 
of Sir Charles Vaughan, the British Minister at the time of the second term 
of the Presidency of General Jackson (1832-36). 

At that time Sir Charles, a true type of that ‘‘fine English gentleman of 
the olden times’’ was made President of THE OLD WASHINGTON HUNT, 
while Sir Andrew Buchanan and Mr. Pitt Adams, his secretaries of Legation, 
were general managers and amateur whipper-ins. Surely a sporting Embassy! 

On New Years Day I was glad to find in the field the Polish Ambassador 
mounted on one of his best, and later in the year he gave a splendid dinner to 
the Sportsmen whom he had met in the Capitol City, and those Whom he had 
enjoyed hunting with in Fauquier and Loudoun Countries. I was proud to 
be seated at the Masters table, and at his right and my left I found the wife 
of the Italian Ambassador, while at my right was the charming sportsman 
Prince de Ligne, who was Charge d’Affaires from the Kingdom of Belgium, 
and in addition all the grand game preserves in the Belgium Congo were 
under his control. It was natural to find the Prince de Ligne at the Potocki 
table, for as far back as the time of Catharine, Empress of Russia, the pres- 
ent Prince’s forebear, the witty Prince de Ligne, was an avant-courier of 
Joseph II, and although employed in the service of Austria at that time he 
had begged to be allowed to fight on the side of the Russians. 

At this dinner I had the pleasure of meeting Sir Willmott Lewis, who 
represented the great London Times in Washington, a most honorable posi- 
tion, and one for which he was most well qualified as all know who happened 
to listen to his splendid talks over the radio before America entered the War. 

At that time I also met Lady Willmott Lewis, and it would seem that 

Continued on Page Eleven 











PILATE 


Chestnut Horse, 1928 
By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch. 





To October Ist 17 of Pilate’s 2-year-olds had 
started 


14 Had Won a Total of 2814 Races 
Two Others Had Placed 


One raced unplaced after injuring her back early in her 
training, and never approached the promise of top yearling 
trials. 





Of the 17 2-year-olds, 15 showed form as high and in most 


cases considerably higher than their dam's. 


One was out of a mare 20 years old. One was not pre- 


cocious, but showed evidence of good stamina. 





Fee $400 Return 


$300 For stakes winners or dams of stakes winners 
One year return if mare fails to get in foal. We reserve the 


right to reject any mare physically unfit. 





- A.S. HEWITT 


Montana Hall White Post, Virginia 
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Lt. Webb takes the reins in Karachi. Capt. Baker shows every evidence ef security as the horse expressed doubt 
@nd lack of understanding of American "gid-i-aps" and clucking encouragement. 
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Two views of the meet at Mr. Rhoad's farm near Herri nna. 
Whip, H. M. Kirkpatrick, Hon. Secretary. 
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Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


Few Foxhunters Regret The 
Approach Of “The Last 
Day Of The Season” 


Foxhunting is to end in March; 
flat racing should begin then with 
the Lincoln meeting, but whether, 
in view of a late Easter, the 1943 
Turf programme will be delayed we 
will very soon know. [t seems a 
strange thing to say (and not long 
ago one would have thought the 
man mad who said it), but there 
will be very, very few who will re- 
gret “the last day of the season’’, I 
have not yet met the man or woman, 
however enthusiastic they normal- 
ly were, who has been able to say 
he or she has really enjoyed this, 
or the previous hunting season. It 
has been a matter of duty with some, 
habit with a few, and desire for dis- 
traction with others who have rid- 
den out to meet hounds on half-fit 
horses. The total all told, has been 
very small, and, so far as I can see, 
the number who will be able to get 
to race meetings will also be smaller 
than ever; main-line travelling, to 
say the least of it, is an uncomfort- 
able and uncertain lottery. There 
will be no petrol, and those who suc- 
ceed in getting to race fixtures will 
not be certain either of getting home 
again on the concluding day, or -yet 
of finding a bed in any hotel. Of a 
truth it is total war! Reverting to 
hunting, some packs cancelled sev- 
eral days when the going was —so 
heavy, despite the fact that only 
about half a dozen mounted follow- 
ers are out with them, and the like- 
lihood of doing damage to growing 
corn crops was small indeed. At one 
time it was the custom with many 
Hunts to continue operations until 
a May fox had been killed. Ever 
prior to the war however, March 
saw the end of seasons in plough 
countries, so that after all, present 
restrictions do not make so very 
much change so far as duration goes. 
The marked difference is in the at- 
titude, temper and dress of sports- 
men and sportswomen, who afore- 
time lamented the annual announce- 
ment “To finish the season’’, but 
who now have no regrets at the ring- 
ing down of the curtain. 

Famous Fox Coverts Uprooted 

I heard the other day that Picton 
Whin was being uprooted. You may 
never have heard of Picton Whin, 
but it has been the starting point of 
some rattling good hunts in which 
I have ridden with the Hurworth. A 
number of foxes from here set their 
masks straight for the distant hills, 
never beloved by the veteran Master, 
the late Mr. W. Forbes, who would 
always have had hounds stopped if 
he could when they reached the foot 
of what he called ‘‘those inhospita- 
ble mountains’, Sometimes the pack 
could not be stopped and went up 
Arncliffe Wood, out on to the moor- 
lands and away from Black Ham- 
bleton, which for some unknown 
reason, gave its name-to one of the 
most ancient race meetings which 
was held on Hambleton Plain some 
miles distant. Not many of those 
who were essentially low country 
Nimrods, would climb to the heath- 
lands with their bogs, open grips, 
stone walls and precipices. I remem- 
ber one memorable gallop (a fox 
mask in my study daily recalls it!) 
we had from Picton Whin to the 


water-works* above Osmotherly. Only 
a select party saw the end, and of 
this I believe Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allen (still hunting with the Zet- 
land), and myself are now the sole 
survivors. As I have said, Picton 
Whin may not be even a name to 
those who read these notes. but, 
nevertheless, it was a fox sanctuary 
of some note. It was quiet, warm, 
dry, well looked after, and so was 
always a sure find. Picton Whin is 
but one of several fox-coverts which 
have been destroyed, or are doomed 
because the land is required for 
other purposes which cannot here 
be gone into. They are not to be 
spared although they enter into the 
song, story and memories of two 
generations. Their names are writ- 
ten in red ink in many a diary but 
their death warrant has been signed! 
Before the war so altered values 
and the whole face of rural England 
it would have been thought outside 
the bounds of possibility to destroy 
such places, except perhaps, when 
the whins had become so old and 
leggy that they no longer offered an 
attractive harbour for foxes. Then 
destruction was quickly followed by 
replanting. One wonders, in view of 
so many of the -most-used coverts 
being uprooted if, in post-war days, 
foxes in such areas will become out- 
liers, and so will have to be sought 
for in hedge-backs and in the rough 
grass in field corners, or even roost- 
ing in trees. Where those ‘‘certain- 
to-find’’ coverts no longer exist it 
will pe for those outliers that hounds 
will have to draw, a still further re- 
version to old-fashioned hunting 
methods. It may be that some of the 
whin-coverts may be replanted in 
the future, but gorse takes some 
years to mature sufficiently to be 
used by foxes, which in the mean- 
time, will have to find those quiet, 
sheltered, warm, dry places in which 
they love to sleep away the hours of 
daylight. 
Shooting Foxes 

“T was out with my gun early 
this morning, and [ saw the first fox 
I’d seen for a month’, said one 
farmer to another in a bus in which 
I was travelling this week. ‘‘They 
aren’t half as rank as some make 
out; though [I saw two the other 
morning” said another farmer, who 
asked “Did you let him have a bar- 
rel?” ‘‘Nay!”’ was the reply, “I up 
with me gun, and then [I sort o’ got 
interested watching him and couldn’t 
bring meself ti let go at him. I think 
he’d had a fright, coz he was in a 
big hurry and wasn’t looking where 
he was putting his feet. I saw him 
turn one or two somersaults—I’ve 
never seen a fox do that afore! 
They’re as nippy as a cat on their 
feet as a rule. [ could have dropped 
him, put I think if I had me father 
wad have turned in his grave and 
both him and the fox wad have 
haunted me. I’m glad now I didn’t 
fire’. “J think J should have had a 
go’, said the other farmer, “as 
things is. I wouldn’t have shot a 
fox for aught afore the war, but 
things is different now, and there 
aren’t so many rabbits about, so 
they’ve got to eat summat.” 

Foxes And Rats 

This conversation was interesting 
in view of the recent question in 
Parliament when the Minister of 
Agriculture was asked if foxes are 
being as rapidly and economically 
exterminated {by foxhounds as by 
other methods, and if not, he would 
instruct Masters of Hounds that they 
must either show better results are 
cease to operate during war-time. 
Mr. Hudson replied ‘‘The answer to 
the first part of the question is 


“Yes’’; the second part does not 
therefore arise’. Another M. P. 
stated that where foxes have been 
exterminated rats had much increa- 
sed in numbers. There is not the 
least doubt that foxes have always 
taken a heavy toll of rats—I believe 
they really enjoy hunting them— 
and that since rabbits have become 
less numerous, foxes have been com- 
pelled to pay still more attention to 
rats. 
A Fish Story 

Someone asked me the other day 
if foxes caught fish. I have heard 
from credible witnesses that they 
have been known to bring dying 
salmon and other fish to bank and 
eat them, but I have no personal 





knowledge of this. Foxes, like all 
other animals, like a change of diet. 
Speaking of fish a story is going the 
rounds of a certain rural fish haw- 
ker, one of whose customers was 
the village doctor who attended hig 
family. n due course the fishmonger 
got his bill from the doctor and saw 
opposite each date ‘‘medicine and 
vis’. Never having to his knowledge 
had any ‘vis’ he told the doctor the 
following week there was an error 
in his account. It was then explained 
that a charge was made for medi- 
cine, and also for each visit. “I see’’, 
said the fish man. ‘‘Will you tak 
your account out in fish?’’ The doc- 
tor agreed to this, and in a few 
Continued on Page Fifteen 





HUNTER DIRECTORY 











TO HUNTER OWNERS 





There are a great many horses being sold at this time. Many of them 
are going cheap, but the market is the schools and riding academies, 
where capable instruction is now the order. These sales will build up 
a market for future sales of good horses as these riders become more 
critical of what they are on. We suggest you keep your name before 
the horse world by registering in the Directory. 











CALIFORNIA 


BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunters and Jumpers 
Working Hunters and Prospects 
Available at all times. 
MR. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 





CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal” 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 





DELAWARE 


FRED PINCH 
Montchanin, Del. 





ILLINOIS 


GREENTREE STABLES 
Norwood Park, Illinois 
Telephone River Grove 588 
Hunters, Jumpers bought and sold. 
Trained -- Boarded 
Clark Brown (Trainer) 





INDIANA 


BONHAM STABLES 
3050 Kessler Blvd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Suitable Green and Made Hunters 
Open Horses, Jobbing and 
Stabling Facilities for Traders Point Hunt 





NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
GOOD SOUND HUNTERS AND HACKS 
Always Qn Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 





THE HOME OF CHAMPIONS 
Always on hand a large selection of 
Hunters - Hackneys - 3 and 5-Gaited Horses 
GEORGE BRAUN SALES STABLES 
near Buffalo Airport, 
Williamsville, N. Y¥. 





MORTON GOVERN 
Working Hunters Reasonably Priced 
Orchard Farm 
King St., Portchester, N. Y. 
Tel. Armonk Village 385 





NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE AWAY STABLES 
ad na Guitahbl Ww ¢ 





Boarding—Schooling—Riding Instructions 
YOUNG BMATIVE, b. h., 1932, by Pompey— 
Giggles, by Polymelian. Private contract 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss, Southern Pines, N.C. 
Tele: 5182 On U. S. Route No. 1 
Summer Address: 

Linville Stables, Linville, N. C. 





HUNTERS, SCHOOLED, BOARDED 
Thoroughbred and Half-Bred Hunters For Sale 
At Stud: CHERRYWOOD, Stud Book 401,432, 
chestnut, by Hydromel—Congo Lady, by *Congo 


Fee: $50 
LOMBARDY FARM 
U. S. 21, “Lakes to Florida Highway”, 
8 miles North of Elkin, N. C. 





FRED WILMHURST 
Southdown Farm 
Thoroughbreds & Thoroughbred Prospects 
Gasty. N.C. Tel. Laurenburg 2403 


PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
MIDDLE AND HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTERS 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay Mares 
R. D. 4, Greensburg, Pa. Tel. 8058-J-1 





VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
banters, Timber, Brush and Show Prospects 
All Ages 





MANLEY CARTER 
Carter Stables offer Hunters, Show Horses and 
Show Prospects. Can take limited number 
horses to board, break, school, and give hunt- 
ing experience with recognized pack—rates 
reasonable. 
Orange, Va. 


Tel. 6111 


FARNLEY FARM 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters, Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prosperts 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 


White Post, Va. Telephone Boyce 15-3 





MRS. CARY JAULKSON 
Young Horses Developed for the Show Ring 
and Hunting Field 
A Few Top Horses Available At All Times 
Orange, Virginia 





EDWARD B. JACOBS 
oyce, Va. 
HUNTER PROSPECTS 
GREEN AND EXPERIENCED HUNTERS 


LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
fuunters -- Jumpers -- Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 





MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
HOME OF *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds and 
Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 





HORACE MOFFETT 


Made Hunters, Brush, Timber, Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 





WILLIAM H. PERRY 
Show Prospects and Hunters 
Cobham, Virginia 
Tel: Charlottesville, Rural 6013-¥-2 





PINE BROOK FARM 
Racing — Hunters and Show Prospects 
HOME OF *MOKATAM and *BLUE PETE 
F. A. O'KEEFE, JR. Warrenton, Va. 
U. 8S. No. 15 10 miles South 





SPRINGSBURY FAR™ 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE GREENHALGH 
Urses—The Kind You Like To Ride Yourself 
Berryville, Va. Phone 47 


G. C. TUKE—ROCK SPRING FARM 
Hunters Trained and Boarded 
Hot Springs, Virginia Tel: Stable 803 
Besidence 805 
Made Thoroughbred - Halfbred PF unters 
Promising Twe-Year-Olds 
Yes-lings Weanlinrs 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of readers, on all 
subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
and the Hunting Field. The views expressed by correspondents are not necessarily those of 


THE CHRONICLE. 
Communications should be accompanied by the writer’s name and address, atong with any 
pen name desired. THE CHRONICLE requests correspondents to write on one side of @ sheet 


ef paper, and when addressing THE CHRONICLE, not to direct the letter in the name of an 
Editor, as this may cause delay. All Editorial communications should be mailed to Berryville, 
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when reporting changes of address state the former address where paper had been received. 
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Editorials 


“REGUSTED” 











Criticism of one of the most rabid columns against the horse, which have 
recently appeared in various newspapers, either under editorfal or column 
guise is herein made by a man of our ilk, who must remain anonymous. It 
is worthy of passing to you. Quote: ‘‘This is the most ridiculous and ignor- 
ant opus I have ever read. It all adds up to this: 

1. Because there have been a few “rats’’ in the horse racing game—kill 
the horses. 

2. Because a General didn’t know how to use Horse Cavalry, kill the Cav- 
alry horses. 

Now under these precepts as promulgated by - - - - - let us go still further 
on analogous cases: 

1. Because boxing and baseball have dirty linen now and then—let’s kill 
all baseball players and pugs. 

2. Because we have careless and drunken drivers, let’s kill all the pedes- 
trians. 

3. Because we have a few filthy and crooked Editors, let’s kill all the 
readers. 

Of course we cannot use them for food, but then there will be a great many 
less mouths to feed, so evidently we have solved the food shortage. 

Again, if we have dirty politics, let’s kill off. the voters—after all, if we 
don’t have voters, why, there will be no crooked politicians. 

When some football players play dirty football, the best way to stop it 
is to take away the football and make shoes out of the cover and tires out of 
the-bladder. Naturally the football is to blame—and God knows we need 
shoes and tires. 

And so on ad infinitum :— 

As Amos and Andy say:— 
I’se Regusted. 
P. S.——-But how about removing, by way of a start, some of these - - - - - we 
could use their hair in bomb-sights, etc., and we sure are short on 
hair for such delicate instruments. 





THE 1943 HORSE SHOW SEASON 





With spring just around the corner it is time we consider the prospects for 
the 1943 horse show season. 

Probably the shortage of gasoline and rubber will affect the big shows, 
which have always drawn their exhibitors and spectators not only from the 
immediate vicinity but from long distances. These, no doubt, will not be able 
to continue under war time conditions. But is there any reason why the local 
shows, which can be participated in and witnessed by people who can hack 
or drive their horses to the site of the event, cannot be carried on? They 
require no gasoline, no rubber. They require nothing that is essential to the 


war effort except physical exercise and enthusiasm, and these make for better 
participation in anything which forwards the war effort. 

The horse has been an integral part of American life ever since Paul 
Revere’s midnight ride, through Sheridan’s Civil War gallop right up to the 
present day with our cavalry and our Mounted Coast Guard. 

We have been asked repeatedly by horsemen now in the service to keep 


the sport alive for them. 


Is it not our duty, then, to continue with it, insofar as it does not interfere 
with the war effort, so that after this fight the boys may return, as Adrian 
Van Sinderen said in his speech at the annual A. H. S. A. meeting, ‘‘to live 
again in the glory of the tradition which is our heritage?” 


Why can we not hold small shows in our own localities? 


There are any 


number of places in Maryland and Virginia where there is a sufficient number 
of show horses to make such events interesting for all. 

Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh, who made the statement at the recent A. H. S. 
A. meeting that she ‘‘sees more shows in Maryland and Virginia this summer 
than last,’’ added that she would hold one at Springsbury. 

Betty Perry, who raised enough money at her last year’s show to donate 
an ambulance to the American Field Service abroad, is thinking of staging 


another one this spring. 


If all exhibitors would follow the example of these two we could carry on 
for the duration with this sport which we all love in order that when condi- 
tions permit it may continue in all its antebellum vigor and may suffer no 
lasting effects due to interruption.—Margaret Cotter. 





Delhi Hounds 
Continued from Page One 

once correcting his ‘‘syce’’ and set- 
ting him straight that no one but the 
Colonel was to ride the Colonel’s 
horse. (The following morning in 
headquarters I.found this generous 
and cordial Colonel to be assistant 
Chief of Staff). 

So, I went riding in the India Gar- 
dens and on this ride met a Lieut. 
James A. Lassiter of Florida. He 
had 2 horses at his disposal, having 
leased one from the English and hav- 
ing another more breedy mount he 
was trying with the intentions of buy- 
ing. (The asked price? About 450 
Rs, $150). Talking the while we 
rode I learned of Delhi Hounds, a 
pack of English Hounds used for 
hunting Jackal (rather like’ the 
American Coyote, only smaller and 
with less color). He spoke of his en- 
thusiasm about riding, of how he 
wanted to go hunting, but how he 
wanted to know more of the eti- 
quette, ete., before he ventured forth. 
It wasn’t long until I had him talked 
in to hunting on Sunday morning and 
he had offered me his other horse as 
a mount. He had the connections to 
go hunting but it was necessary that 
I be properly introduced. 

Again contacting the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, I learned that a Col- 
onel W. W. Wyman could give me in- 
formation on the Delhi Hunt. A cord- 
ial southerner, Colonel Wyman was 
very kind, immediately took a tele- 
phone in hand and arranged a meet- 
ing for me with Mrs. K. H. Treseder, 
joint-Master of this Hunt. However, 
due to pressure of work in being pro- 
cessed for assignment to my current 
station, I was not able to meet Mrs. 
Treseder, or go out and see the 
hounds at the kennel. (Mrs. Treseder 
had been told that I was a roving 
wartime Chronicle reporter and she 
had been extremely courteous in ex- 
tending an invitation to visit the ken- 
nels). 

But on with the hunt. Dawn comes 
around at 6:45 at this season of the 
year, so we had set the rising time at 
5:30 and we would go by the Hunt 
Bus to the meeting place, Jumna 
Bridge. I left orders to be called at 
the hotel desk but my Hindustani is 
not the best and they did not follow 
my instructions for having the boy 
come in and shake me. In conse- 
quence, I over slept, not an unusual 
experience in my life, and when I 
finally came to, it was 7:00 and 
hounds were moving off at 7:30. I 
managed to find a taxi, found a driver 
asleep in his cab and then with but 
one instruction: ‘“Jumna Bridge,’’ he 
whirled ‘‘jelta’’, (quickly) through 


the half asleep old city and straight 
way to the meet, getting me there 





before the bus. Enroute, I hooked on 
a set of Infantry leggins, over my 
uniform pink slacks, and I was ready 
to ride. 

At the meet I found a Mr. Foshge, 
an Englishman, in whose Bombay 
home, Michael Phipps (currently 
Captain in U. S. A. C.) had met his 
wife some 6 years ago, which meeting 
brought about his telephonic propos- 
al, from Palm Beach, Fla., to Cairo. 
This gentleman introduced me to a 
Mr. Edmund Thomas, Honorary 
Whipper-in, who in turn introduced 
me to Mrs. Treseder. She accepted 
my apologies for my turn out and for 
my inability to meet her at the ken- 
nels the previous day. She was thor- 
oughly cordial and introduced me to 
many of the followers and the staff. 

The Hunt’s staff numbers but one 
professional. He is an Indian Ken- 
nel-Huntsman. The Joint-Masters are 
the Lady Doreen Hope, daughter of 
His Excellency, The Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, and Mrs. Treesder. Both 
are true sportswomen and first flight 
straight line foxhunters. 

The Delhi Hunt Club Committee 
numbers the following officials: Pa- 
tron in Chief, His Excellency the 
Viceroy; Patron, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief; Vice Patron, 
the Honorable the Chief Commission- 
er of Delhi; President: Sir Cameron 
Badenoch, C. §. 1., C. i. B., ¥.°C: 8:3 
Vice President: Brigadier Muirhead, 
M. C., and Joint Hon. Secretaries: S. 
Webb-Johnson, Esq., C. I. E., O. B. 
E., E. D. Legislative Department, 
Government of India, Simla; and P. 
J. Bidwell, Esq., Manager, Lloyds, 
Bank, New Delhi. The latter is an 
ably selected official, for the financial 
problems of this Hunt are just as 
difficult as those in America and Eng- 
land during these times. 

At the beginning of the season the 
following was sent out to all mem- 
bers and potential foxhunting follow- 
ers of the Armed Forces in the area: 

“As it will not be possible to keep 
the Delhi Hunt going, unless at least 
50 persons are willing to join as 
Members of the Hunt Club, the Com- 
mittee have decided to ask those 
willing to join, to notify one of the 
Joint Hon. Secretaries before the end 
of this month. 

“Subject to the conditions that suf- 
ficient support is forthcoming, it has 
been decided, owing to Petrol Ration- 
ing, to hunt as before on Sundays 
only, but to run a “drag’’ on Thurs- 
days. within Hacking distance of New 
Delhi, as long as conditions permit. 
It is thought that the pack is big 
enough to provide separate hounds 
for both kinds of hunting, and that 
this arrangement will meet the wish- 
es and convenience of all who can 
hunt... . It will be possible (owing 


Continued on Page Twenty 
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BRITISH HUMOR 





By Samuel J. Henry 





George Osbaldeston, who flourish- 
ed in England about one hundred 
years ago, Was probably the .most 
colorful foxhunter and all ’round 
sportsman of all time. His exploits 
in the saddle were dazzling, and his 
skill as a gunner no less so. It was 
he who, utilizing a score of horses, 
rode two hundred miles in eight 
hours and thirty-four minutes—a 
world record so far as [I can deter- 
mine. 

A thorough going resume of ‘‘The 
Squire's’ life is not possible here, 
but a few anecdotes give tantalizing 
clues to some of his experiences. 

We learn from him about lusty 
British humor, Relating an incident 
racy of the people and fox hunting, 
he says: 

“Mr. Musters, the handsomest man 
of his day and of great assurance and 
imposing address, was a_ favorite 
with the ladies, but as a sportsman 
and Master of Hounds he was less 
successful. He tutored his hounds so 


appeared and knelt down to peer into 
the den. 

‘’e 'baint here!’’ the man said. 

“How should you know, you clod- 
hopper?’’ demanded Musters. 

‘°K ’baint here’’, repeated the 
the man. ‘“‘This ’ere ’ole is chock 
full 0’ cobwebs.” 

The story got wind and needless 
to say considerably reduced Mr. 
Musters’ reputation as a fox hunter. 

On another occasion a quick mind- 
ed farmer demonstrated his wit on a 
Master Fox Hunter who tried to be- 
little him. The pack ran a fox into 
the country of a rival organization 
and came to a check. The horsemen 
rode up and the Master asked the 
man if he had seen the fox. The 
rustic said he had, but the M. F. H. 
thinking that he was lying, began 
to quiz him. Finally he joked, ‘‘What 
did the fox say to you?” 

Resenting the fun poked at him, 
the farmer saw his chance. 

‘“‘Wot did ’e say to I?” he replied, 





with a slow grin. ‘‘Why, ’e asked 
whose ’ounds these a-be arter ’im, 
and when [ says as they was you’rn, 
‘e says, ‘Oh, then [I shall take my 
time.’ ’ 


that they would bay at anything. 
Hunting one day, the fox gave them 
the slip. Musters looked about for a 
hole and had his hounds speak at it. 
While waiting for a spade, a rustic 





LOST HOUNDS SCRIBE 
| DeCourcy Wright 


So many have written in 
to find out more about the 
good sportsman whose photo- 
graph we are glad to present 
this week, through courtesy 
of The Maryland Horse. This 
information we can give you: 
He hunted several seasons in 
Ireland and one full season 
in the shires of England. He 
favored taking his own hunt- 
ers with him. He is a hunt- 
ing man in every sense of the 
word and makes this his es- 
pecial recreation in these 
times. We are glad to report 
that we still have a couple 
of his stories and will not 
fail to try to pry some more from him when they are used up. Such men 
as De Courcy Wright make The Chronicle the readable paper, many seem to 
say it is. 


Daredevil Dick 


Continued from Page Six 











she and her husband did not always pull together (they have now pulled 
apart), for it is said that he once remarked, “It took King George to make 
Mrs. Lewis a lady.” 


But be that as it may, she stood about 16.1 (horse measurement), full 
of life; loved to dance and could keep up her end ’til 4 or 5 in the morning. 


Later on, at another dinner and dance at the Embassy, before the music 
began I was seated on the sidelines when Lady Lewis came up and said, ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Smith, I understand you don’t dance and don’t drink. Now can I ask a 
favor? Can I leave my cloak here and also my compact, for I have the key 
of the apartment inside and the last time I was out at a Ball I didn’t get home 
till 6 o’clock in the morning, couldn’t find my key, and Sir Willmott was 
hopping mad when I pounded on the door.” I replied, ‘‘Why certainly,’”’ and 
so I kept her seat and beautiful ermine wrap through the evening, and it was 
grand to see her take on the young sportsmen and dance them into the 
ground. Dick was there and enjoyed every minute, but no more than Count 
George and his brother Alfred enjoyed him. So much so, that shortly after 
that I gave a dinner to the Ambassador and his brother at My Hunting Box, 
having as guests the leading hard riders of the Warrenton, Piedmont, Middle- 
burg and Blue Ridge Hunts. 


They all made merry, but none more than Dick, who kept us in roars of 
laughter reciting bits of poetry from Whyte Mellville, Patterson, Gordon and 
now and then a line or two of Surtees. 


Under the print of Dick in his areoplane ‘‘Dianna’’ marked C, I am giv- 
ing all that was not censored in a letter marked D, just received from him, 
which I am sure will amuse all keen sportsmen and women. 





A British Commando In The Hunting Field 


Continued from Page One 





Commandos are sportsmen at heart, whether they have had time to indulge 
in sport in the past or not. After all, it’s a sporting job. We got to talking 
about hunting one night after dinner and I mentioned the fact that some 
troops had been out with us on foot one day. The Colonel prickea up his 
ears. ‘‘That’s a darned good way to teach men to cross a country,” he said, 
and it teaches them much better than set exercises. Do you mind if I bring 
some of my men out one day? That might ruin your day for you—head your 
fox and that sort of thing—but they would love it.” ‘Certainly not,’ I said, 
“bring ‘em out any time you want to. We've got a good meet near here week 
after next, on Friday. Would that do?’ And so it was settled, and one 
morning a few days ago, when hounds met at the Lodge gates of a famous 
old estate not very far from here, we found about 250 of the Commando ga- 
thered there, waiting for us. It was a popular meet, and since the school 
holidays were not over, there was quite a little Field out besides, among them 
one or two Officers mounted, and that retired General who rules over the local 
Pony Club. Presently the Commando Colonel arrived and came over to me. 
“What do you want them to do?” he said. I pointed to a little spinney half 
a mile away, an island of trees in the green sea of the Park meadows. ‘Do 
you see that spinney?’’ I said, ‘‘we often find there; we might try to hold one 
up, if you will tell your men to surround it.” ‘Better tell ’em yourself,” he 
said; so I explained what it was that we wanted to do and the reason for it, 
and away they went. 

It was a beautiful morning—-I wish I could have got a picture of that 
scene—the lovely park, with its great trees and its rolling acres of grass, 
with the old stone house, the scene of many a gay Hunt Breakfast in Squire 
Farquharson’s day, in the background. Presently I gave the signal to move 
off and hounds and Hunt Staff in traditional scarlet, with the mounted Field 
coming on behind them, must have made a lovely picture as we jogged to- 
wards that covert which was surrounded by men of the Commando in battle 
dress, with no more lethal weapons than staves which they had cut in the 
nearby thickets. I wish hounds had found a fox in that covert; it would have 
been amusing to see whether he could have broken through the cordon of 
troops which had been thrown around it. Alas—it was blank; and so was 
the next covert, and the next, and it was some time before hounds finally 
found a fox half a mile away. The troops were somewhat scattered by this 
time; but when they heard hounds find and heard the holloa from the far 
end, they ‘‘packed together’’—-as one would say of hounds—and started for 
the end of the covert. Many of them must have seen that fox as he turned 
back from the road which runs through the valley below, and I know that 
many others saw him as he ran through the covert and over the road beyond, 
with the pack screaming behind him—their shouts and yells told me that. 
I don’t know whether our quarry was confused by the unaccustomed noises 
or not; but he didn’t want to face the open and dodged back into covert again 
after about ten minutes. 

It was a good scenting day and hounds stuck to his twisting line well, 
but he beat them in covert and there was a check which lasted some time. 
Two or three of the men said to me,——‘‘he beat you, didn’t he? He’ll get 
away now; hounds can’t catch him’’, and a dozen other remarks, many of 
which were very funny. One man, wiser than the rest,—for he had come 
from a hunting country,—said, ‘‘Wait a bit, boys. Wait a bit. Maybe he’s 
gone into that kale outside and lain down; he’s pretty tired. I see him when 
he come over the road back there.’’” As a matter of fact, he was perfectly 
right; for when Will held his hounds along outside the covert, they hit off 
the line into the kale. There was a holloa on the far side, and in a few 
minutes we were all galloping up the hill on the other side of the valley after 
the flying pack, with the bows from the Commando strung out behind us. 
This time there was no covert; scent in the open was breast-high; and hounds 
drove on at top pace over the open fields and across the main road. We 
divided here; our Whipper-in bearing right to try to get a view; and the 
Huntsman and I, followed by the Field, to the left. We could hear them 
running hard, there was a little rise of ground between us, and we couldn’t 
see them. For three-quarters of a mile we went on this way, and then their 
cry changed to that note which all old hunting men know so well, and a sec- 
ond later, we heard Miss Anne‘s shrill ‘‘Whoo-oop’’. Will turned to me, 
“They’ve killed him, Sir, I believe,” he said. We turned into the field and 
there, sure enough, on the far side of it, was our Whipper-in, off her horse, 
keeping hounds away from the dead fox. 

“As stiff as a poker, he is, Will,’’ she said in a professional way, trying 
to appear nonchalant. ‘I wish you could have seen ’em roll him over. He 
tried to get into the hedge, but they fairly pulled him back.”’ She turned to 
me. ‘God, what fun!” she said “I do love this game.”’ It was just the same 
sort of remark—almost the same woids—that the Huntsman, Robin Dawe, 
made in Masefield’s ‘‘Reynard the Fox,’’ when hounds were running:— 

“The dark green gorse and bright green holly, 
“O, glorious God!”’ he said, ‘how jolly’!”’ 
and it was made in just the same spirit. 

He was stiff, that fox, as stiff a fox as I’ve even seen. Will blooded 
Farmer Childs’ daughter, who had had a fall, but was well up in spite of 
it, and gave her the brush; and then found a rather disconsolate youngster, 
who said she had never been blooded, and seemed to be very keen to join 
that select band of other children who had earned that right. So he untied 
the mask from his saddle and handed it to her after he had smeared her 
smiling little face from ear to ear. The men of the Commando were begin- 
ning to straggle up, and to the three leading ones we gave pads—which seem- 
ed to please them a lot. They were very keen, those men—many of them 
had never seen a fox hunted before—and I don’t know when anything has 
given me more pleasure then to see how eager they were and how they en- 
joyed it all. 

The day was young, and the men too were young and fit, and most of 
them stayed with us while we drew again; but that first hunt—it was 50 
minutes—had been pretty fast, and when we found our second fox on Chapel 
Hill and hounds went away like distraction, they had a hard time keeping 
up. No lurking in covert for this pilot; he faced the open and gave us a hunt 

Continued on Page Sixteen 
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FARMING in WAR TIME 








Note:—These items are taken 
from the Shorthorn World, which 
we find to be a monthly full of en- 
lightening information and not es- 
pecially prone to make the Short- 
horn the only peef animal in the 
world. These notes are equally ap- 
plicable to any breed of cattle and 
are therefore timely to use in this 
issue, Editor. 


Feeding The Association 

Says H. L. Gramlich in making a 
report on the activities of the Short- 
horn Association for the past 1 
years or so:—‘‘As Secretary of the 
Association, it was my policy to 
reach out into outlying territory. 
Many of our efforts have undoubted- 
ly been slow in bearing fruit. As 
our friend Jack Tormey once said 
at a Wisconsin picnic, an association 
is just like a tree. The big roots 
close to the trunk actually sustain 
the tree insofar as strength is con- 
cerned; however, the little fibrous 
roots out in the terminals get in the 
material which furnishes the life 
blood in the tree. Ik is my opinion 
that every man in America is a pot- 
ential farm owner and breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle; every 4-H boy or 
F. F. A. boy is likewise a possibili- 
ty for the future.’’ Which all makes 
sense and ties in with our sugges- 
tion last week that hunting men 
look around for neighbours, so that 
the lands that are now indifferently 
tended in our hunting countries may 
be handled as they should. 


The Herd Bull 


Much care should be taken when 
purchasing a young prospective pull 
for the herd. Seasoned breeders ap- 
preciate a study of his dam as well 
as his sire and it is advisable to pur- 
chase him before the time comes 
when you need to replace your pre- 
sent bull. By doing this he can be 
used on a few females and you will 
have a chance to see what kind of 
calves he is siring before you use 
him on a large number of cows. It 
is a comfortable feeling to have a 
good young sire coming on and it is 
uncomfortable, even though you 
own a proven sire, to feel that you 


have not solved the problem of a 
successor to that sire. Generally 
Scotland’s most famous breeders 


have made a practice of keping a 
good young calf, of other than their 
own breeding, at all times. It is path- 
etic when a herd gains renown and 
then goes down into oblivion be- 
cause the owner did not acquire a 
successor to his herd bull of suffi- 
cient caliber to maintain the stand- 
ard arrived at. 

Purchasing a bred cow, or one 
with a good bull calf at foot has 
proven many times to be a good in- 
vestment and one is not putting all 
the eggs in one basket as even 
though the calf does not develop up 
to expectations the cow can still be 
of value to the herd as the two of 
them were undoubtedly bought for 





their breeding. As an example, the 
famous herd bull Whitehall Sultan 
was imported in the dam, and he 
did as much good for the breed as 
any bull ever used. 


Buying Steers 

Buying steers on the open market 
and feeding them out at home, is as 
a rule, a risky business and is a 
business all of its own. The farmer 
who has a good herd of Shorthorns 
and who can preed and feed out his 
own steers will always make a nice 
fat profit. 


Bulls 

All of the peef breeds are experi- 
encing a lively demand for bulls. 
The inadequate peef supplies for the 
War and civilian requirements are 
stimulating an active trade already. 


The Demand For 


Bill Shirley of Kansas 

The grade Shorthorn cows in the 
herd of W. A. Shirley run on buffalo 
grass the year round. In the winter 
they receive silage and other rough- 
age including alfalfa hay, as a 
source of protein. Shirley reports 
that an old Shorthorn cow can take 
the rough going, as well as any 
breed on earth. He says his father 
certainly knew what he was talking 
about when he said, ‘“‘young man, 
hang on the tail of an old Shorthorn 
cow if you really want to get some- 
where’’, Shirley was recently award- 
ed the 1942 Kansas Shorthorn award 
of merit. The considerations in mak- 
ing the award are as_ follows:— 
(only a purebred bull may be used 
on the herd). 1. continuity of opera- 
tions, 2. quality and breeding of the 
cow herd, 3. percentage of calf crop, 
4. quality, weight for age, and sell- 
ing prices of the calves, 5. feeding 
and management methods used. 


Pasture Adjustments In The War 

“In war time there is added ten- 
dency to crop more productive plow- 
able land’’, says R. H. Lush of the 
National Fertilizer Association. ‘‘The 
most economical way of increasing 
livestock production for war needs 
is by more uniform, high quality 
feed production from pastures and 
hay crops. This means intensive use 
of permanent and _ supplementary 
pastures with recommended fertili- 
zer, lime and seed when necessary, 
manure, regulation of grazing and 
more hay ensilage from excessive 
growth.” Calling attention to the 
value of pasture improvement pra- 
ctices, Mr. Lush asserted that im- 
proved pastures produce cheap feed, 
save on protein purchases, supply 
adequate amounts of known vita- 
mins and most minerals. At the same 
time such pasture aids in sanitation, 
reduces labor, storage and transpor- 
tation difficulties, conserves _ soil 
and farm inachinery and is available 
when it is most needed. Which all 
makes sense. 


Farming in England 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 








It is some weeks~ since misguided 
lambs first made their appearance 
in this naughty and wicked world; 
now the “crop” (a peculiar term, I 
always think, to useein this connec- 
tion), is daily increasing as January 
speeds on. AS one farmer said in my 
hearing this week “It’s nobbut been 
cold comfort for lambs, and a perish- 
ing time for Spring wheat on low 
wet ground; but it’s surprising how 
much both can stand’, To this his 
companion added ‘‘Aye! but winter’s 
got nicely on, and we'll have light 
mornings after February. We can 
do with ’em, for I’ve tummelled and 
stummelled about our buildings in 
black darkness in a morning aud 
had to grope for cowhouse-and 
stableadoors. We dursen’t take a 
stable-lamp out for we’ve a fresh 
bobby what’s as keen as a hawk’’. 
“It’s a queer job waiting on stock 
these dark mornings’, agreed the 
first speaker. ‘‘When [I was a lad 
we were allus astir before five in a 
morning, but what with the altering 
the clocks and black-out, it’s not 
much good getting up before six. 
There’s been a lot of land standing 
in water, and I’m wondering if these 


tractors is breaking in drains. 
There’s been some on ploughing 
what would have done better to 
have waited till the land _ dried 


up a bit. We'll soon have CandlemaS 
Day here and then we'll know what 
we're in for.” ‘‘Aye’’! was the com- 
ment. “Old folks allus used to say: 


If Candlemas Day be clear and 
fair, 

The half of winter’s to come, and 
mair. 

“I can remember (said the first 


farmer) my old grandfather saying 
every first day of February ‘All 
the months in the year curse a fair 
Februeer’’. We don’t have the wire- 
weather forecasts these days, 
but when we did, I found them less 
accurate than the prophecies of the 
old village greybeards who had no 
scientific implements but were steep- 
ed in ages of tradition born of close 
observation.”’ 


less 


Buys 23 Registered 
Bulls For Combahee 


C. G. Turner of Combahee Plan- 





tation, White Hall, §. C., sends us 
this news item. In his letter he 
says:—‘‘We have always had the 


best of luck in advertising our sale 
of cattle in The Chronicle. It is good 
to know we are getting results with 
our, not very lengthy contribution to 
the farming effort.” 
C. G. Turner, gen. 
Combahee Plantation near White 
Hall, the former home of Governor 
D. C. Heyward, who recently died in 
Columbia, reports that he recently 
purchased a large number of Here- 
ford cattle on a trip to Texas. This 
purchase included 23. registered 
bulls, the pick from a herd of 150 
extra good animals, and 250 high 
grade heifers, weighing about 550 
pounds. The pulls have already been 
shipped but the heifers will be ship- 
ped May 15. The purchases were 
from the Jampa Ranch, Bob McCoy, 
owner, near Amarillo, Texas. 


megr., for the 


An interesting gift to Mr. Turner 
was a buffalo calf weighing 400 
pounds. Mr. McCoy writes: ‘‘We had 
only two of these calves and the 
other was a bull. Unfortunately, we 





a 
believe, the coyotes got this cajp 
tail when it was very small, but; 
do not suppose it will make any qj. 
ference.” This is the only buffalo jy 
Colleton county, if not in the ep 
state, unless in a museum. Mr. Typ 
er states that he saw many of the 
along the route in Texas. 

Mr. Turner also purchased 
head of these cattle for Jack Wi 
plantation owner in the low countr 

The bulls cost $225 each while 
heifers were sold to Mr. Turner fm 
13 cents a pound. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS BEEF CATTLE 
PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
MONOCACY FARMS Frederick, Mi 
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VIRGINIA 












CHAPEL HILL FARM 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd sire Eric 2nd of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mar. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 














MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and polled f, 
Will calve to OAKWOOD PURE GOLDr 
A few promising calves (horned and 
now available 
White Post, Va. 



















REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDI 
STOCK 









Inspection Invited — Visitors Welcome 
George Christie Edward Jenkiy 
Manager Owner 
RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA, 











POLLED SHORTHORN BEEF CATTLE 

International Grand Champion Bulls 

on straight Scotch Foundation females, 

Top converters of grass into beef at 
for age. 

MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 

Farnley Farm White Post, ¥i 



















WEST VIRGINIA 













OLIVEBOY REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
PRINCE DOMINO (MISCHIEFS) 
JAMES M. WOLFE 
Charles Town, W. Va. 






Phone 5-F- 


















Hound 
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Herbert’s Hill Farms, Inc. 
R. D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 








Breeders of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
the profitable Beef Cattle 


We have consigned for the Regional 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Sale to be 
held at Trenton, N. J. April 20th and 
21st, 1943, a daughter of ENVIOUS 
BLACKCAP B., 10th, a heifer that will 
look well in anybody’s herd. 


JOHN GEROW, Manager | 




























Learn About the Thre: 
Kinds of SHORTHORNS 


FREE Booklets) es 


1“Farm the D ual Way.” 
A practical illustrated 
booklet. Will help you 
make more money on 
your farm with easy 
fleshed, high-producing 
Milking Shorthorn cows. 2 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 
and where to buy foun- 
dation stock. 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.” Cram-full of 
educational facts and pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you wt 
why they are the Universal Breed. 


Tell us which you want—we'll do the rest 


Awerican SHontHorn Breeoens’ Associa! 
Dept. 631 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Iino’ 
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The Chronicle's mount shows complete disinterest at the 
end of the day. (Bath towels are rather popular in India for 
saddle cloths. The Jackal brush is tied to the back of the 
saddle and Infantry leggins saved officer uniform pinks.) 
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Dear Mr. Smith: 


It was a pleasure to 
ing Tojo plenty of hell. 

Am enclosing a photo 

Australia is a grand 






All of the best. 
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THe CHRONICLE VISITS DELHI HOUNDS IN Kean LS 





x teen men on e dead man's 
chest? 
o-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum 
Drink end the devel had done 
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get your letter away out here in the wilds of the 


place. 


yearling sales called off. 
Would really like to buy a station out here and finish my short and merry life in the bush. 
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which I hope gets by the censor. I named the plane after my daughter, "Diana". 
Horses, greyhounds and kangaroo. Racing is restricted to three Saturdays a month 


"Would you let a woman keep you? 

Would you swear off work for good?" 

Said the bushman to his mate so true, 

"You're blood; right, I would." 
Colloquial Ballards 


Flew here from the U. S. in 38 hours actual time. Another year should see e big change in the War situatis 
Don't know how I'll ever settle own again to life on a farm after this excitement. 
pilot in the air force, and I hope to see him out here soon. 

You would like our breed of pilots - reminding one of a lot of good steeplechase riders. 

Saw in a two months old New York paper the other day that my horse, FOREST RANGER, won a hurdle race at Ag! 
duct. Hope my wife gets the purse. Money doesn't mean a damn thing to me any more. 

Would like to hear from you again. 


(Signed) DICK KIRKPATRICK 





S. W. Pacific where our pilots are gi 





My son, Dick, is a student 
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Horsemastership 





By MARGARET DE MARTELLY 
CLEANING TACK 


When the field gathers in the 
morning ready for hunting, every- 
one fresh and immaculate in pink or 
black or oxford, highHghted by 
snowy stocks and the flash of the 
uniform collars, a picture is imprint- 
ed upon the memory, which is half 
the sport. 

Well groomed horses, properly 
cleaned tack and gleaming metal 
are, without argument, the crown- 
ing glory of the picture. There is a 
certain. depth of tone a certain mel- 
and glow to leather which 
attained only by proper 
cleaning and preserva- 
tion. It is an art that can be acquir- 
ed. Now that shoes are on the ever 
lengthening list of rationed articles, 
is becoming leather con- 


lowness 
can be 
methods of 


everyone 
scious. 

To a horseman however, it is not 
a new emotion. His tack receives 
much gentle handling and 
tender care as does his horse. Some- 
times, unfortunately this conscienti- 
ous care is misguided. Preparations 
that bring the most glowing immedi- 
ate results are quite often the imost 
devastating over a period of years. 

Leather is extremely temperamen- 
tal. It responds readily to prover 
care but it loses its spark when sub- 
jected to abuse, even thougi the 
abuse is unintentional The care and 
the cleaning of leather is the most 
mystical, the least understood and 
at the same time, the most simple 
of all the various arts pertaining to 
horses. There are certain rules that 
have come down to us through gen- 
erations and they are practically in- 
fallible. 

The first step, after having un- 
buckled everything that wi!l un- 
buckle, is to wash the leather with 
soapy water. A _ very’ wet 
chamois and lots of soap should be 
employed. Any kind of mild soap 
will do for this first step, but it 
should be readily soluble if the 
water is hard. 

Then the leather should be wiped 
dry with a chamois that has been 
tightly wrung. All metal parts 
should be cleaned in the same man- 
ner then buffed. One of the most ef- 
fective tricks of a darky trooper, is 
to rub his curb chain in a handful 
of bran, briskly, which brings it to 
a dazzling polish. 


just as 


warm 


After the leather has been wiped 
with a chamois it is ready for the 
sponge. Herein lie the secrets of the 
art. The sponge should be wet and 
then wrapped in a towel and wrung 
until it is practically dry. The fin- 
ishing soap, which should be a good 
grade of glycerine soap, should be 
dipped in the water, but never should 
the sponge be dipped. The sponge is 
then rubbed on the wet soap and 
applied to the leather. It should be 
applied with long, straight strokes 
in the same direction and never in 
circles. This is the finishing opera- 
tion. It must be done with a sponge 
and not with a cloth or chamois. 

The glycerine soap will give the 
leather a high gloss. It will «also 
Protect it from dirt, dust, and sweat 
of the next ride. Dirt will adhere to 
the soap glaze and cannot possibly 
come in actual contact with the 


leather. When the leather is cleaned 
again the old glaze and the dirt can 
Teadily be removed with warm soap 
Suds. Then the new glaze is put on. 

All leather becomes stiff and hard- 





ened in time. When this happens, it 
should be cleaned according to the 
foregoing directions and then grea- 
sed with a mixture of equal parts of 
neat’s foot oil and lanviine. The two 
oils are heated and mixed together. 
The neat’s foot oil should he pure 
and not a vegetable zompound. 

Most stains remove from leather 
with a solution of oxalic acid. One 
tablespoonful of oxalic crystals is 
dissolved in one pint of water. 

In the cleaning operation, water 
must not be poured on the Jeather, 
nor must it be allowed to remain on 
too long. If these precautions are 
taken, the lanum-neat’s foot oil 
compound need only be applied every 
month or so. It should be allowed to 
soak in over night and then the 
leather is finished with a sponge 
and glycerine soap. 

By adhering to this method of 
vroeeedure, leather will Jast a ltife- 
time. It will always have that clean, 
moist, mellow glow which wilt catch 
the eye, even of an old-time English 
groom, probably che best critic of 
all. 


0 
uv 





Great Britain Notes 


Continued from Page Nine 
weeks the doctor got a pill ‘Fish 
and vis’’, the total coming to a little 
more than the medico’s bill. He paid 
up without a murmur knowing that 
he had been outwitted. 

Rabbits 

I have incidentally mentioned 
rabbits, which play such an import- 
ant part in vulpine, and now in 
human diet. It used to be admitted 
that one of the fox’s virtues was 
that he kept down the number of 
conies, which, until recently, were 
looked upon as a pest to. agricul 
ture and scarcely worth the trouble 
of catching. They remain a pest, but 
have now come to have an enhanced 
market value—both flesh and skin. 
Naturally even when rabbits were 
cheap, farmers, or professional rab- 
bit-catchers, who had left ground 
undisturbed for some weeks and 
then set scores of snares, were an- 
noyed when they found that some 
predatory beast or bird had been 
round before them. My old friend J. 
T. H., writes regarding this: 

Rabbit catchers are sorely treu- 
bled by cats, foxes, dogs and bad- 
gers getting on the line of snares. 
The catchers would not mind the 
loss of a few rabbits if these night 
poachers would only catch _ their 
own. When there are plenty of young 
rabbits about there is not much 
done. When all food gets a 
bit scarce, and, as now, most valu- 
able, the depredations get more fre- 
quent and more annoying. When the 
catcher comes he has little difficul- 
ty in deciding what has been at 
work—each animal has its own 
special method of slaughteriug and 
feeding. The cat gets hold by the 
back of the neck and starts to chew. 
By the time the big paunch is reach- 
ed the cat is about satisfied, licks 
her lips, scratches all the available 
moss or soil round the Carcase and 
takes her leave. She will come back 
for what is left as soon as she wants 
another feed. She can lie by the fire 
throughout the day as if she had 
been catching rats and mice all 
through the night. If a dog comes 
along and finds a rabbit tied up 
ready for him, he proceeds to make 
a general mess. The badger, hearing 
a rabbit scream, may turn aside a 


harm 


Sedgefield Hunt 


Continued from Page Two 





of the committee members present 
and other members who had expres- 
sed their desire to assist. 

It gives me a great deal of plea- 
sure to send you the above informa- 
tion, and [ hope that many of our 
members who are in the Services 
may see this announcement and ar- 
range to ride with us at 2:30 on Sat- 
urday afternoons—meeting at the 
home of T. V. Rochelle—when they 
happen to be on leave. The Sedge- 
field Hunt would also welcome mem- 
bers of other hunts ‘who should hap- 
pen to be in the vicinity of Greens- 
boro or High Point. 


The Hunt Committee also expres- 
sed appreciation to General and Mrs. 
Junius W. Jones—the General rid- 
ing with the hunt whenever his ardu- 
ous duties will permit—for their in- 
vitation to riding members and to 
their wives or husbands to gather at 
their home in Sedgefield for enter- 
tainment immediately after a hunt 
in the near future. General Jones is 
in command of the First District of 
the Army Air Force Technical Train- 
ing Command, which includes posts 
all the way from New England to 
Florida. He has been a very wel- 
come addition to the hunt and has 
proven his ability as a good horse- 
man and a fine sportsman. 


The District Headquarters of the 
First District Air Technical Training 
Command are located in Sedgefield, 
and the Sedgefield Hunt has hoped 
to have quite a few of the offi:rs 
riding with them. However, the fact 
that these men are on a seven-day 
week with very little time off has 
made it very difficult for the Gen- 
eral and his associate officers to do 
much riding. They have an open in- 
vitation from the Hunt to ride when- 
ever possible-—T. V. R. 





hundred yards off his track and 
amble away in the direction. He 
tears into the breast and proceeds 


to clean the flesh out, leaving only 
the bare skin, inside out. He can 
possibly spoil the catch, for no 
rabbits will come when he is about. 
The fox may be half a mile away, 
but he hears a rabbit scream, and 
those ears of his are erect to catch 
every sound. He makes his spring 
and grips the rabbit by the middle 
of the pack, a clean catch about 
every time, and hangs on until some- 
thing gives way,—the snare breaks, 
the peg comes up, or the head is left 
in the tight run snare, and that is 
all the catcher gets. He leaves not 
a flake of down, and after getting 
nicely away, he may devour the tit- 
bits, burying the rest for the day 
or night when his luck is out. He 
may go back for another, or more 
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HANSBROUGH 
& CARTER 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
Est. 1882 Phone 4144 

















OLDHAM COUNTY 
HOUNDS 

Skylight, (P. O. Prospect), 
Kentucky. 

Established 1940. 
Registered 1941. 


Would just like to report that 
Oldham County Hounds are going 
out Wednesday afternoons and Sat- 
urday afternoons regularly, although 
with a small field, consisting of the 
following, which [ wish yon would 
put on your records: Master Lowry 
Watkins, Honorary Whippers Miss 
Lolly Hickman, Miss’ Elizabeth 
Shwab, Secretary Mrs. Lowry Wat- 
kins, Professional Whip Woodrow 
Wilson Kelly. 





The pack is down to about ten and 
a half couples of hounds, but we are 
holding on like the others until we 
can all get back to normal living 
again, as practically our entire field 
are in the war services. 


—Lowry Watkins,, Master 





rabbits. The catcher may as well 
lift his snares as he may be robbed 
the following night. But with all 
tricks, the fox is not a 
sloven; he is the cleanest, tidiest 
killer we have. He is clever, but he 
has a sort of gentlemanly devilment 
about that we cannot help lik- 
ing. He deserves to get away with it. 


his mean 


him 











New York 
Myron W. McIntyre 
Ltd. 


ONE EAST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Makers of 
Men’s and Ladies’ 
HUNTING STOCKS 
RIDING AND HUNTING 
SHIRTS 


Wholesale Only 


Chicago 




















REST AND RELAX AT 


The Homestead Spa 
Virginia Hot Springs 


Far too many executives, under 
terrific pressure ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, are far too close to the break- 
down neither they nor their country 
ean afford. 

The rest and relaxation they must 
have await them at The Homestead, 
America’s famous Spa at Virginia 
Hot Springs. Our natural mineral 
baths and other health aids, the wine- 
Hke mountain air, and the quiet pat- 
tern of life in the peaceful Alle- 
ghanies are magic tonics for taut 
perves and exhausted energies. 

Our booklet, “The Homestead Spa,” 
and our special winter rates sent upon 
request. 

Taz Homzsrzan, a 6 hotel ca 

own mountain estate in the Virginia 

ies, is just overnight from you 

Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. Ad- 

es iaquiries to Taz Homestean, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 
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HOMESTEAD 


Virginia Hot Springs 
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WAR and th HORSE 





Notes From 
A Siberian Diary 


February 23, 1918 


BY MURDO MORRISON 

(Note:—wWith the revolting arti- 
cles appearing in several of the 
leading papers lately regarding 
horses at this time, and the insinu- 
ations that they have no place in 
the present War situation, we are 
publishing an article by Murdo Mor- 
rison who was in charge of the Mili- 
tary Police Mounted Detachment in 
Siberia for the Canadian Siberian 
Expedition Headquarters Vladiuos- 
tok, under Provost Marshall Lieut.- 
Col. Cartwright. The article shows 
what extremes have to be borne by 
all concerned, when nations are at 
war and the temperature is at 50 
below. This situation may arise 
again, we are not prophets, but we 
do think our readers should know 
what may happen. Morrison’s port- 
rayal is without false paint of any 
kind. It is true and arresting. The 
sooner we at home know the truth 
of the horrors of war the better, but 
let us hear it authentically, not from 
some sensationist, who is just writ- 
ing for so much a column inch.— 
Editor). 

Every other day, here, in Eastern 
Siberia, our mounts are exposed to 
driving snows and winds that really 
hit; yet mortality is incredibly low 
among these hardy members of the 
Expedition. Their endurance of the 
climate, is almost beyond belief, at 
least it amazes those of us accus- 
tomed to rugging a horse to the 
ears and keeping him knee deep in 
straw long before the mercury had 
dropped to 50 below. 

The horses of the Headquarters 
Staff (and that includes those for 
the Mounted Police) are stabled in 
a corregated iron shed. They stand 
on bare ground and for body cover- 
ing have only the meager warmth of 
a jute blanket. The blanket has a 
woolen lining of light-weight and is 
condescendingly adorned with a 
loud Tattersall check. I’d say, specu- 
lating simply from this sporting 
evidence, that the Army’s purchas- 
ing agent, is a horseman of aesthe- 
tic taste. Where, I wonder, does he 
hunt? 

The stable’s stall partitions are 
furnished by the economical device 
of hanging a pole to the rafters. The 
pole, suspended on two ropes, seems 
to provide an attractive target for 
kickers. Some maneuvering is nec- 
essary to reach it, but reach it they 
do, sometimes with considerable 
vengeance. “Sir, by the rattle of 
their heels ye shall know them.” 
We could thus address the General if 
we desired to take the risk. For we 
have learned, in the watches of the 
night, that each and every horse has, 
in its heels, an individual expression 








of protesting against the cruelty of 
the temperature, 

After a sudden crash of timber a 
soldier might shout at a distance: — 
“Hi you so and so, Miranda—stop 
that racket’, and if you should go 
along under the gathering lamplight 
and take a look at Miranda, you will 
find her crouching a pit under ap- 
prehension of the rebuke, while the 
pole by her side swings like a pen- 
dulum. 

Each man calis his horse by a 
name of his own careful choosing. 
The High Command, in its regimen- 
tal aloofness and fastidious respect 
of numbers knows them only by the 
numerals neatly burned into a hoot. 
They would certainly frown on hav- 
ing the chargers named after the 
demi-mondes of Kopeck Hill, or Il 
daresay, even after that pleasing ana 


euphonious hunting word—Hark- 
away. Nevertheless, we tag our 
chargers according to our fancy. 


There’s Kamloops, Calgary and Med- 
icine Hat, all coin2d probably in 
nostalgia of the Far West. Nura, the 
smart mare that carries our esteem- 
ed Chaplain on his rounds, takes her 
compliment from a pet of the troops, 
a local notorious beauty. The padre 
of course had no hand at all in the 
ribald christening of his mare, 

To some extent we share our 
horse’s discomfort in the refrigera- 
tion of the stable, especially during 
the weary hours of night duty. Com- 
ing off guard we try to summon a 
little warmth by crawling into a nest 
of hay. There, in Eskimo garb, we 
sleep out the few hours of relief. 
Now and “gain the bitter cold makes 
sleep impossible. Then we just keep 
moving. During a storm, not so many 
nights ago, it took the heat of three 
lanterns, between my knees, and a 
hood made out of a horse blanket, 
to stave off the threatening rigor- 
mortis, Even then I had my cheeks 
and nose frozen slightly. 

In all, three of our horses have 
died since we came to Siberia. These, 
regardless of our sentiments, cou'd 
not very well be put down in the 
ground that is as hard as flint. Bach 
carcass was dragged across the road 
and rolled to the bottom of a deep 
ravine. A leg, or perhaps a head, 
stuck out starkly and sort of accus- 
ingly above the snow, only a day cor 
two, for the recurrent snows soon 
hid the entire remains. 

Each horse had died of lymphan- 
gitis, a disease of the limbs which 
made the flesh unfit for human con- 
sumption. Not even in the famine, 
now ravishing Siberia, not even as 
dog food. Yet, these three horses, 
after their long internment in the 
snow, have been eaten by human 
beings. That is my conviction after 
what I observed yesterday. 

At daylight, four Manchurian 
coolies came into the valley and with 
axes and knives cut up the frozen 
remains of the three horses, piece 
by piece. A group of us stood by the 
stable door and looked at the eager 
actions of the mongols with a good 
deal of horrified curiosity. Their 
savage ferocity in hacking up the 
flesh was revolting; a cannibalistic 
spectacle. We, however, left them 
undisturbed, knowing they were in 
desperate need of food. 

All day long they dragged great 
chunks of red meat out of the ravine 
and, piling it upon a hand cart. haul- 
ed it away. They took load after 
load and by the time darkness set 
in little seemed to be left of the 


Capt. Blakiston 
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week runner in the Baltimore Banks 
could do my job better than I can. 
That is a matter between me and 
my Uncle Sam, and not to be decid- 
ed by ‘gentlemen in their comfort- 
able clubs.’ 

You say that my poetical sense is 
commensurate with the old livery 
stable keeper in Warrenton and as 
an ex-artilleryman, my fighting qual- 
ities do not compare with old man 
Rucker. Nevertheless, I am making 
more money at your expense, my 
fun with your funds, so to speak, 
than all of Fauquier County in those 
decadent days. That’s what counts 
in this practical modern world, and 
not the method of obtaining it eith- 
er. And no way to spend a_ cent 
either! I hope to come back and 
when I do, [ shall return to a bust- 
ed Coffee House gang, alluent and 
well-to-do. 

My mail is just one chapter of 
tragedy after another concerning 
you, most of which are self inflicted. 
Who else would be dumb enough to 
take a green horse at a full panel 
next to a broken one? [ regret your 
suffering but you must admit it 
wasn’t very bright. By the way, 
were there any photographers pre- 
sent this time? If so, send me one. 
I want to frame it. I am keeping a 
file on all your mishaps since [ left, 
from the loss of the brief case and 
ration card down through the killing 
of the steer, the skid of the car, etc., 
etc., etc., to the latest reported in 
your last. [ fear it will become too 
bulky for the limited space if the 
war lasts much longer. 

All your clippings were enjoyed 
immensely as usual. I gave George 
Finney his bunch, for which he 
thanks you. Also posted cartoons and 
clippings of interest to the doctors 
on the officers’ bulletin board. I 
read them all and as I said in my 
last, you certainly have the knack of 





three carcasses. Around midnight, ft 
walked from the barracks to the 
stables, a distance of about a mile. 
Everything stood out sharply in the 
clearness of the polar night. I found 
the sentry in the dusk of the stable 
entrance, with his rifle at the port, 
ready to challenge a long robed 
figure that was moving slowly in the 
ravine. We could only surmise his 
mission. 


The figure, a ghostly apparition 
in the floodlit yalley, came nearer 
the stables. Then we could see it was 
one of the coolies who are fairly 
common in the neighborhood. He 
went to his knees in the snow, when 
directly beneath us and after an in- 
terval of not more than a few minu- 
tes, stood up and walked on. 


selecting subjects of interest to me 
I can’t thank you enough for your 


trouble. I only hope that the new 
postal regulations will not interfere 
with this good old custom. 

I know that I wrote you 
something of New Zealand in my 
last, but am a little hazy just how 
far I got and what it was all about. 
I am sure that J told you of the old 
rose sunset as we entered Auckland 
harbor; a sight I have never seen 
duplicated for sheer beauty and col- 
or effect. I think [I told you some. 
thing about Camp  Papikura, the 
neatest, greenest and cleanest I hav¢ 
seen in three wars and a score of 
countries. Even an_ ex-artilleryman 
can judge that. 

As a lover of herses, although 
patently not a horseman as your let- 
ter shows, you might be interested 
in an enlargement on my day with 
Dr, Grant, chairman of the Jockey 
Club, which I wrote something about 
in earlier letters. Dr. Macky, the 
leading urologist in Auckland, took 
me to his house one Sunday morn: 
ing and the three of us repaired to 
the Ellerslie course. Grantie, as his 
friends call him, is some card! An 
Australian by birth, served through 
the last one in their medical corps, 
and came to New Zealand to practice 
after the war and married a famous 
horsewoman from the Whaikato 
coumtry, celebrated for its horses 
and horsemen. The Ellerslie Race 
Course is his particular baby and 
we walked every foot of it. He is an 
old steeplechase rider, has ridden 
dozens in both Australia and New 
Zealand and really knows his stuff. 
He is continually trying to improve 
and no detail is too in- 
him to overlook its 


the course 
significant for 
correction. 
There is a main track of grass, of 
course, and inside this are the No. 1 
training grass, a tan bark, a sand, 
and a 2-year-old training grass, and 
then the hurdle schooling course. 
The steeplechase course is outside 
all this, but coming through the in- 
field until the last time around when 
they finish on the main flat course. 
It takes a fair bit of jumping al- 
though not big, but there is a steep 
hill that they must pull three times 
in the four miles, less 100 yards, of 
the Great Northern, which was unt- 
fortunately run a week before our 
arrival, 14 starters, 9 got around— 
all of which makes it a pretty fer- 
midable course. According to British 
custom, they steeplechase and hurdle 
in winter, flat race in summer. A 
normal peace-time crowd for the 
Great Northern is about 60,000. For 
the Auckland Cup about 90,000 to 
a hundred. So you see what flat 
racing has in their sporting hearts, 
second to none, The Auckland Cup 
was run about a month ago before 
Continued on Page Seventeen 





A British Commando In The Hunting F el 
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that was a real cracker; crossing the railway line, where Miss Anne distit- 
guished herself by jumping in and out of the right of way over the locked 
railway gates, and then jumping in again when the hunted fox swung back 


and ran down the line, with hounds in full pursuit. 


She was alone with them 


and told me afterwards, when I remonstrated with her for foolhardiness, that 
Peter Beckford had said that a Whipper-in should always stay with hounds; 


and she was only trying to live up to his teachings. 


As a matter of fact, she 


probably saved the pack from a bad accident; for a train came long about 
that time; and though the engineer pulled up,—as all the local engineers 40 
in this sporting community—he might not have done so if she had not beet 


there to signal to him. 


Peter Beckford didn’t have to contend with railways 


in his day. Once off the track and on the grass again, hounds drove on, and 
I believe they would have surely killed their fox if he had not got to ground, 
where they marked him, at the end of 45 minutes. 


What a red letter day it was! 


One of the best I can remember, and olé 


that is assuredly unique in the annals of foxhunting on both sides of the 


water. 
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Capt. Blakiston 
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60,000 and the great Kindergarten, 
which they consider the best ‘orse 
since Phar Lap, won with 10st 2 
up and proke the course record by 
covering it in 3.18 for the two miles. 
A 1.39 clip for two miles over grass 
with 142 lbs. up! 


Grantie pointed to the top of the 
hill and called my attention to a 
high board fence which he said had 
peen erected in recent years. Before 
that, the top of the hill was known 
as the Caledonian grandstand, as he 
said every Scot in the Common- 
wealth congregated there. The en- 
trance to the course is most beauti- 
ful. Flowers and many sub-tropical 
plants in profusion and all neatly 
kept. This leads to a rather interest- 
ing observation. The bush in ithe 
north of New Zealand contains palms, 
huge tree ferns and is quite tropical 
in appearance, in spite of the fact 
that ice is present many early morn- 
ings in the winter. It is our late fall 
weather at its best, with a fair 
amount of rain thrown in. 


After we left the race course, we 
looked over Dr. Grant’s stable of 
four or five race horses and I am 
quite impressed by the size and 
amount and quality of bone on al} 
the horses I saw, but you could not 
be surprised if you saw that wonder- 
ful grass. In dead of winter, it looks 
like our best pasture in May. 

We then went to the Grants for 
drinks and ] found the house litter- 
ed with trophies won by himself and 
Mrs. Grant in steeplechase, point-to- 
point and horse show. His most priz- 
ed possession is a gold cigarette case 
won behind the lines in France in 
1917, in a shor against Bvitish, 
Belgian and French. 

After dining with the Mackys, the 
Dr. and I picked up Mrs. Grant and 
we went out to the harrier kennels 
of the Pakarauga Hunt. En route, 
we passed the birthplace of the 
great Carbine, who raced in Aust-a- 
lia and then was brought to Eng- 
land by the old Duke of Westminis- 
ter in the nineties, where he and his 
father Musket, founded the greatest 
line of stayers in racing history, 

I saw the pack in kennel, a fine 
looking level lot, but of coursa on 
the small side. I was particularly 
impressed by some of the bitches. 
They were large for harriers, many 
the size of a small American aound. 
The staff horses were doubles for 
the old fashioned Virginia half-bred 
we all knew in our youth so well. 
We had tea with the huntsman and 
Mrs. Smith, an Englishman who was 
finishing his twentieth season in 
the job, although he didn’t look 
thirty. We had a great conversation. 
The house was full of reminders of 
the chase in pictures and _ foxes 
masks and books. J would have been 
there yet if they hadn’t dragged me 
away. He had hunted with Alec Hig- 
ginson and the Cottestock and told 
me how nice he had been to him, 
insisting that he ride up front, as a 
visiting huntsman from beyond the 
Seas. As you know, I had a great day 
with the foot-people with the Pak- 
arauga hounds later on and finer 
hound work I never saw and better 
cry I never heard. 

As to New Zealand race horses, 
it might interest you to know that 
Phar Lap was New Zealand foaled, 
his skeleton now resting in the Wel- 
lington Museum. Much bitterness I 
have found in both Australia and 
New Zealand over his death. Car- 
bine’s head, neck and tail are in the 
the Auckland Museum. This year the 


5 top weights in the Melbourne Cup 
were New Zealand foaled. Great 
rivalry exists about the quality of 
their horses. 


If you saw the grass, the horses 
wouldn’t surprise. They have sim- 
ply cleared the bush, seeded a mix- 
ture of five or six English grasses 
and clovers—oddly there is not a 
decent native grass—and you have 
it in such quality that ensilage or 
hard feed is only necessary for a 
short period in summer, if at all. 
Sheep are everywhere, even in all 
the parks, and there are plenty of 
cattle about, more than I ever saw 
before. Jerseys predominate among 
the milk breeds and Shorthorn and 
Angus for the beef. I would like to 
tell you more about this grazing, 
the country’s leading industry and I 
will try to remember to enlarge on 
it in the future, as I know you are 
interested. Now I will only say that 
tidy fortunes, well over the million 
mark, have been made in sheep, end 
this, thousands of miles from the 
market, England. 


Have had my fun with Willie Tay- 
lor about the Betas, although I am 
very sorry about it for Ben and Dick 
Buck’s sake, It seems a shame when 
they have such a grand bunch of 
kids, as they have. 


Have seen or heard of a_ couple 
of sons of your friends. Saw Joe 
Chitwood’s boy and Benny Groscuf’s 
boy was here put I didn’t see him. 
The latter was a great Yale football 
star, the former attended the ‘Jnt- 
versity. 

Virginia alumni are pretty proud 
of the fact that both the ringleaders 
in this show are alumni, but there 
is much on the other side of the pic- 
ture. I feel rather sorry for poor 
Bob Payne. A group of ten boys that 
ate together for seven years, four 
of college and then through law an@ 
medicine, have had two killed al- 
ready, Nottingham and Bartels. Bob 
says please don’t show him any more 
copies of the Alumni News. 

You know of the death of Ed 
Kelly’s nephew in Africa. It was &@ 
terrific blow to him as he was just 
like his own son, lived with him. and 
accompanied him on the cruise of 
the Kelleys. Ed is a greut fel'ow, if 
I ever knew one. 

All my letters about New Zealand 
should contain something cf those 
interesting people, the Maori’s. I got 
wound up on other subjects and 
missed them in this one. If you are 
at all interested, borrow the letter 
of ten pages that I wrote the Hen- 
derson’; on that subject alone, 
knowing that Will had been most 
interested in them and dona quite a 
bit of reading about them and the 
voyages of Cook. The first time I 
ever heard of Peter Buck, the rreat 
Maori professor at the University of 
Hawaii, who had done so much for 
his people, was from Will. 

We understand that Air Mail from 
’Frisco has been cut off. If you take 
enough interest in me, drop me a 
line by V-Mail to let m2 know you 
receive mine and the rest will come 
slowly, ’Frisco sy air, and then by 
boat, with a chance of some air mail 
getting aboard. I dou* want to miss 
the delicious letters or the clippings 
I have come to look forward to s0 
eagerly. 

Haven’t heard a lines from anyone 
from Baltimore for a week or 80, ex- 
cept Henry Jenkins. since I received 
Reeves drawing and Packard's 
masterpiece. ~ 

Many, many thanks for letter and 
clippings. 

Sincerely, 


George 


Trophies For Juniors 
Continued from Page Five 


clusion, It has been my experience, 
and I would almost be willing to 
venture the assertion that of most 
horse show owners, that the horse 
with the best conformation and a 
fair performance wins more cften 
than the one with the best perfor- 
mance and fair conformation, al- 
though the rules would dictate the 
opposite result. 


Another instance of lack of con- 
forming to the rules governing the 
judging of horse shows is the way 
in which hack and hunter classes 
are generally judged. Again as every 
horse show owner knows, horses are 
usually judged in this class for hack- 
ing, jumping and conformation. Put 
oftentimes many of the competing 
horses are judged on their hacking 
alone; that is the judges will look at 
twenty-five or thirty horses hacking 
and select eight or ten to jump and 
be judged for conformation. The re- 
sult is that perhaps two thirds of the 
horses in the class which should be 
entitled to be judged for hacking, 
jumping and conformation, are jud- 
ged for jumping or conformation, 
although the three things are usually 
assigned the same weight in the pro- 
gram, thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. 


It would seem to be as fair to 
judge the horses first for jumping 
and then select only a minority to 
be judged for hacking, or even to 
select a few for conformation and 
dismiss the others without giving 
them an opportunity to be judged 
for hacking or jumping. 

The hack and hunter classes are 
often large ones and require con- 
siderable time for their running cff, 
and probably it has been in the in- 
terest of conserving time that this 
otherwise apparently unjustified pro- 
cedure has been adopted. However, 
whether or not time saving is the 
reason for what is usually done in 
these classes, it certainly does not 
have any pertinence to justify de- 
parture from the rules laid down 
for the judging of other conforma- 
tion classes. 

Perhaps while we are in a rather 
desultory time so far as horse shows 
are concerned, some thought could 
be given to the possibility of either 
changing the rules to bring them in- 
to conformity with judging as it is 
usually exercised or of having the 
American Horse Shows Association 
adopt a set of instructions for the 
governance of horse show judges 
which would tend toward having their 
determinations conform to the exist- 
ing rules and toward a more nearly 


Thoroughbreds 
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turf debacle that a few seasons later 
made almost every race track in 
America a liability instead of an 
asset. 

The Col.’s hold on racing’s tail be- 
gan slipping—or, shall we say, to 
relax? 

At any rate, he made valiant ef- 
forts to retain it—but before the re- 
morseless logic of events was obliged 
to succumb. 

Empire City and Laurel were 
about the first two pieces of fur that 
he was obliged to let go of. 

His “‘interests” in the various win- 
ter meetings quietly but almost com- 
pletely were relinquished. 

Latonia became a night-mare in- 
stead of a Derby winner, Unable to 
believe it, Winn kept stubbornly 
giving meetings there with disastrous 
results until finally, three years ago, 
the gates were nailed up and since 
then the property has been sold for 
a railroad yard and the track—real- 
ly a lovely place in its days of glory 
—is now but a memory. 

The Lincoln Fields meetings, at 
Chicago, at first big successes, have 
not met the competition of Arling- 
ton and Washington Parks and are 
today of minor importance and not 
big money-makers. 

Of all his far-flung empire of the 
tail-holding era, only the Derby still 
remains to the Col. with its pristine 
splendor and prestige, 

He has built it up from a small 
local affair to America’s greatest 
turf event and second only to the 
English Derby in the whole wids 
world. 

Rather than abandon it, with his 
back to the wall and in his old age, 
he met force majeure with what 
amounted to defiance (even if diplo- 
matically worded) and win out. 

All honor to him, therefore! May 
his shadow never grow less! 





unanimous agreement in their decis- 
ions—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 
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MEN and PONIES 


By MURDO MORRISON 








Continued From Last Week 


In a decade of doing publicity work for polo I’ve come in contact with a 
countless number of odd persons who each, invariably, had something vague 
to sell, allegedly for the advancement of the game. A few proposed strange 
ideas of increasing gate receipts by heightening the spectators’ thrills. One 
man, who was put out of work by the Totalizator, wanted to open a betting 
handbook along the sidelines. Another, catering to men socially inclined, 
offered at a cost of $500 to put the picture and biography of any club mem- 
ber in an ornate volume, in the nearest available space to a sketch and por- 
trait of the present Duke of Windsor. I won’t revive the intricate racket 
suggestions of these salesmen, not for the meanwhile. Other characters of 
a more robust type are obtruding themselves into my story. I will let them 
come in for a profile. The first is Jack McCloskey. You’ve heard of him? 
Well neither did his mother—by that name. I have changed it just a trifle. 

Late in December of 1924 a carload of ponies arrived in Miami from 
Westbury, Long island. There was a bit of shunting backward and forward 
and while this was going on a half dozen men stood at the open doorway, 
eager and ready to jump. Finally the car glided into the unloading platform 
of the East Coast Railway. 

Mr. McCloskey was the first man to step onto the platform from the horse 
car. He walked briskly into the tepid sunlight as if he were glad to leave 
behind him all the disorder and acrid odors accumulated by 20 horses on a 
four days’ journey. He looked up wistfully at the cocoanut palms across the 
track and yawning stretched his arms above his head. The gesture of relaxa- 
tion was one of apparent relief. 

Jack McCloskey hadn’t paid his fare over any part of the 1,500 mile trip. 
He had in fact bummed his way to the southland and to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of being interviewed by railway detectives had been compelled at every 
stop, enroute, to crowd his 6 feet 2 inches into a box shaped not unlike a 
The box was owned by Mr. Robert Hassler and customarily used to 
hold his polo sticks and helmets. It was 6 feet long, 2 feet high and not more 
than 26 inches wide. McCloskey had squeezed his huge bulk into the box’s 
space, sometimes for an hour at a stretch. For oxygen, the little in circula- 
tion, he placed his nose against three small air holes at the end of the box. 
For food, he shared.the meals of the attendants, for each and every man gave 
gratuitously, having sympathy for a condition which they themselves might 
be in some day. 

McCloskey looked to be around 50. His coloring was florid with that 
bluish tinge so often noticeable in the complexion of wine bibbers and gour- 
mets. He had rubbed trotting horses all his life, following them, from fair 
to fair, all over the country. The mutations and anxieties of this occupation 
had broadened his mind shrewdly and given him a very obvious faculty of 
what might be called adjustment. He could, I dare say, hold his own in a 
noisy crap game or just as easily commiserate; sagely, with a bereaved widow. 
Indeed, he had the ineffable front of a revivalist preacher and the facile 
tongue of a jewelry auctioneer. 

Now that he was in the South, without a penny in his pocket, he had to 
find some means of sustenance. He made a point, within the next few hours, 
of inadvertently running into Jesse Andrew, who, like himself, was a trotting 
horse enthusiast. Mr. Andrew was also in the sunshine for its pleasant 
warmth but under circumstances much different to those of McCloskey’s. He 
was in the South principally for the costly pasttime of playing polo. 

McCloskey explained his desperate plight to the polo player and he, with 
the fraternal consideration of one horseman for another, used his influence 
on Mac’s behalf and found work for him as a night watchman on the grounds 
of the King Cole where he (Mr. Andrew) and his family had a cottage. Mc- 
Closkey got along first rate as a hotel watchman. On his nightly rounds he 
would chat pleasantly with George Ade, the humorist, and Gene Sarazen, the 
golfer, and Thomas Meighan the handsome movie actor, along with other 
distinguished guests of the King Cole. He also opened and closed car doors, 
helped with packages and generally made himself handy. Late at night he 
always made a point of having a few words with his benefactor, usually end< 
ing on a word of praise for the brand of polo that Mr. Andrew had played that 
day. In one of those meetings the two men exchanged opinions about the 
coming local election. The watchman was caustic and critical in his judg- 
ment of the Miami Beach administration. ‘‘With shake downs and skin 
games,” he said, “it’s getting to be a honky-tonk,” and then went on to ex- 
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press an assurance that if he were in office he would bring about much needed 
reforms. 

Jesse Andrew, who had dined well and was feeling in a gay mood, said 
to Mac: “Why don’t you run for office as Constable, under my auspices?’’ The 
night watchman said that he would. In making the proposal, the polo player 
might have treated it simply as a joke; no doubt he did. McCloskey, how- 
ever, took it in all seriousness and jumped into the political campaign with 
as much hearty energy as he would have given to the rubbing of a trotter 
that had earned him a good bet. 

A change, an absolute transformation, came over McCloskey. It was 
evident that he thought, here, at last, is a chance to glide along smoothly in 
a political sinecure, free from the exertion of massaging trotters and safe from 
the turmoil of the racetracks. He smartened up in a suit of blue serge and 
spent his spare hours debating politics with all the ebullence and plausibility 
of an old campaigner. He solicited the vote of the street cleaner and the 
gardener and everyone else who’d listen to his oratory. He had posters print- 
ed and cards too, showing himself in a flattering pose above the bold and 
arresting slogan: ‘‘As Constable I promise the minimum of law and the maxi- 
mum of common sense.” 

The election came along and the night watchman polled only a few votes. 
The next evening, as he passed with the time clock over his shoulder, the 
hotel guests nodded cooly and smiled slyly. 

McCloskey couldn’t take it. 
weak. 


He was tough physically but his vanity was 
He felt the sting of defeat too acutely to face the deceit of his promis- 
ed supporters and giving up his job, disappeared. Where? Well, 
seemed to know. 


no one 


In the Spring of the same season he turned up at the polo stables. 
clothes were shabby and he looked a bit older. 
the world had been using him harshly. 
manner. 


His 
There was no doubt but that 
But this wasn't shown at all in his 
His stride was still springy and his voice confident. He said that 
he had been in Cuba and, speaking glibly about the Latin girls and Sloppy 
Joe’s, gave the impression that the town of Havana had profited by his visit. 
Then he asked, off-handedly, when the ponies were heading North. The first 
carload, he was told, was scheduled to leave in a couple of days. 

In the evening, two days later, when the conductor came along to Mr. 
Hassler’s horse car to examine the attendants’ tickets, Jack McCloskey was 
again in the mallet box, his legs in a cramped fold and his nose close to the 
three air holes. 

The political aims of the King Cole watchman and his liberal maxim 
pale into insignificance when compared with the hardy ambitions of Leo 
Camorillo. He aimed at, and achieved, what no other man had accomplished 
on horseback. 

Leo was of small build and couldn’t have weighed any more than a 100 
pounds. But he was as tough as a pig’s nose and as agile as a monkey and 
on every opportunity, with anything of an audience, proudly showed off his 
ability to climb all over a fast-moving horse. He worked around the stables 
and came and went with the seasons without attracting any particular notice 

Continued on Page Nineteen 


CLEVELAND BAYS 
Standing In North America 
During The Season 


Suitable to produce :— 


I. High class heavyweight hunters out of Thoroughbred 
mares. 


II. Middleweight active farm horses. 
III. Ride and drive horses for general purpose use. 











FARNLEY LEADER 
E. C. BOTHWELL, Greensburg, Pa. 
IMP. LORD WESTERDALE 
WILLIAM BOVAIRD, Brampton, Ontario 


IMP. MORNING STAR 
MRS. CHARLES Z. CASE, Agent, Avon, New York 
(Property of U. S. Remount Service) 
FARNLEY FAVORITE 
G. H. COLE, Warsaw, Missouri 


FARNLEY TOPPER 
E. IRVING ELDRIDGE, Madison Mills, Va. 
IMP. GLENHOLME 
GLENSTAR 
T. F. SIMMONS, Newtown Square, Pa. 
IMP. CLEVELAND FARNLEY 
IMP. ORION 
A. MACKAY SMITH, Farnley Farm, White Post, Va. 


_ FARNLEY SKYROCKET 
MELVIN A. SOUZA, R. R. 1, Hagerstown, Md. 


IMP. FRYUP KING 
CHARLES TILGHMAN, Princess Anne, Md. 





For stud fees and other information write to the above-listed 
owners or agents. 
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until one night, at an Elk’s Rodeo in Miami, he accepted a challenge to ride 
a vicious steer. With supreme boldness he dropped from sight into a white- 
washed chute and a moment later a wild steer bolted into the arena carrying 
Leo at a mile a minute. The act was all over in a few seconds. The corus- 
eating steer headed for the crowd and stopping suddenly gave an extra twist 
and pitched its rider into a wire fence. An arm was broken in the fall. 

For a few weeks Leo went around with the injured limb in-a cast, hold- 
jing it up in the air in a constant signal of saying ‘‘hello.’”’ He suffered a great 
deal more from the taunts of his companions than he did from the broken 
arm. It hurt his pride to realize that his stock had gone down as a rider. 
“you'll never make a bronco buster,” they told him. Leo, saying little, be- 
cause at best his English was halting, took it all with an inscrutable smile. 

By the end of the season the cast was taken off his arm. He then left 
for California saying he planned to show everyone that he was an unbeatable 
It was a vain boast, it seemed, with his sparce 100 pounds and 
4 feet 5 inches. However, it turned out to be true. In California he met 
another Italian—Rudolph Valentino. The movie actor gave him a job to 
jook after his Arabian steeds. Leo stayed in the employ of Valentino for a 
year and regularly sent most of his salary to a bank in Detroit. 

On the death of the movie shiek Leo fell heir to one of Valentino’s Arabs 
and now saw his opportunity to put into execution his boast of the previous 
year. He sold the Arab and bought two horses that had the looks of being 
able to go the route by road from Los Angeles to Chicago and back to the 


horseman. 


coast. 

Several movie actors, hearing of the ride contemplated by Leo, took an 
interest in the attempted feat. From what Leo told me I believe that they 
assisted his progress on the desert by transporting water to his horses by 
plane. Some of the movie men were betting that the little Italian wouldn’t 
make it. Others were betting he would and money was put up for and against 
the endurance ride. 

Leo started off on the 2,500 mile trip with a pack horse and a saddle 
horse. He had to endure a great deal of hardship crossing the desert but on 
reaching inhabited territory found the going manageable at a distance of 
something near 40 miles a day. Daily, he went on through heat and rain and 
cold and at each town, or village, where he put up for the night, he would 
call at the police station and ask to have a record of his visit entered in a 
note book. 

Finally he reached Chicago after covering the distance from Los Angeles 
in a shorter time than had ever been done before on horseback. And after 
areception at the City Hall he had his book signed and his picture taken and 
feeling jubilant mounted his horse and started back for the coast, by the same 
long route. Again, in record time, he arrived at his objective. 

The only money he made on the ride was a portion of the winning bets 
donated by the movie actors. This sum, which I think was fairly substantial, 
was sent to Detroit to be added to his savings account. 

After basking for a while in the radiance of his record he decided to re- 
turn North, withdraw his money from the bank and start up a small business 
He arrived in Detroit by train and at once went to collect his 
“Well, maybe it’s a holiday,’ thought 


of his own. 
savings. The institution was closed. 
Leo. “I'll take it out tomorrow.” 

He called at the bank the next day and it still was closed. He couldn’t 
understand it. Then someone, who spoke his own lingo, told him that his 
savings were lost because the bank had gone broke. 

Leo tried to find work in Detroit, any kind of work, but there were no 
jobs to be had. The depression was on. Withim a few weeks his pocket 
money was gone; there was not even enough left to replace his worn shoes or 
buy food and to make matters worse there was a piercing chill in the air; 
winter was approaching. Leo thought of Miami Beach where one could at 
least be surerof warmth and if the worst came to the worst stave off hunger 
with the plentiful coconuts. So he started out for the South, thumbing his 
way, with all his possessions in a little black case no larger than a lady’s 
hand bag. He arrived at the polo stables looking for work and it was then 
that I heard the details of his long ride. All he had to show for the feat were 
afew soiled press clippings and the foxed leaf notebook with the signatures 
of police officials from Los Angeles to Chicago. Each signer, it seems, had 
wanted to put down a few words about the odd stranger on horseback, some- 
thing more than a bare autograph. <A few said that the sturdy wayfarer had 
been travelling in the rain and had arrived at their village looking tired. 
Others mentioned ihat he had slept in the barn. All, it appeared, noted the 
fact that he was kind to his horses. - 

Where is he now? 

Getting back to where hangs the sign: ‘‘For Members Only,” I may say 
that few men enter the game of polo for any reason other than it being a 
Pleasurable pastime. If the beginner can hit the ball at all the fascination 
of being able to do it well takes hold and becomes irresistible and only a 
hronic case of cerebral embolus or incurable gout will make him retire to 
the sidelines. Only a few men of my acquaintance have taken to hitting a 
Polo ball for the advantages it may bring in social affiliations. I knew of one 
Player who indulged in the strenuous exercise just to get on speaking terms 
vith the excessively rich so that he could sell them photographic portraits at 
$1,200 a dozen. Believe it or not he did all right. Another, a dermatologist, 
Moped to meet players afflicted with skin disease. He didn’t do so well. He 
discovered as the periods progressed that horsemen are, as a rule, notoriously 
Healthy. 

These searchers for social contacts have, of course, played at Palm Beach 
and Miami Beach. I recall two. Both were in the employ of the late John 
McAtee Bowman. Mr. Bowman had the best of reasons to value friendly as- 
ociations with the rich. He owed his own exalted position to an accidental 
meeting with a man who was well-to-do. He met, while working as a riding 
master in a New York Riding Academy, the President of the Corporation 
managing the Biltmore chain of hotels. The hotel man induced the riding 
mstructor to enter the hotel business and from then ‘on took an interest in 
is Welfare. Mr. Bowman moved up the line and rose to be a prime factor in 


the operation of the Biltmore Hotels. He became the Corporation’s Presi- 
dent. The position and its accruements enabled Mr. Bowman to indulge a 
lusty fondness for horses simply as a diversion. The hobby developed into a 
fixation and was reflected somewhere and somehow in nearly everything in 
which he had a hand. It can be seen very conspicuously in the Westchester 
Country Club: The walls of the club’s lounge are suffused with massive oils 
by Cecil Alden. They depict the hunter, the polo pony and the steeplechaser 
in action and must have cost money; plenty of money for Alden was one of 
the highest paid sporting artists of his day. In the grounds of the club there 
is a polo field (long in disuse) and a horse show ring. He also built Bowman 
Park, currently known as the Blind Brook Turf & Polo Club. The plant has 
a steeplechase course and two polo fields. At Glenville, a few miles away, 
Mr. Bowman kenneled a pack of foxhounds and a little further along the road 
another of his establishments had a pack of beagles and a snug clubhouse. 

In 1925, when John McAtee Bowman became interested in the Miami 
Biltmore Hotel at Coral Gables the two social polo players were entrusted 
with the transference of some of the sporting atmospheré of Westchester to 
a Florida locale. It wasn’t so easy to do. The Biltmore, a vast sprawling 
edifice of 516 rooms, was assembled in 1925 at a boom-time cost of $7,000,000 
(seven million dollars). The hotel was under the general supervision of Mr. 
Bowman. His two social assistants were supposed, sub rosa, to make the 
attractions of what Will Rogers facetiously called Coral Stables, and espec- 
ially the Biltmore, better known among the leisurely class alighting at Miami 
Beach, a class, whom it seemed, weren’t taking the trouble to read the hotel’s 
advertising literature. 

The two mallet swingers had a string of ponies at Miami Beach and con- 
sorted decorously with the members of the polo colony. No one even thought 
that they were discreetly doing a job. Even the most perceiving couldn’t be 
blamed for who should think of polo players having to work for a living? 
Over cocktails the two men invited the worthwhile to hunt at Coral Gables. 
This being in December of ’25 it made a final act of quietude for all the temp- 
est of the boom. Here, with 35 couple of foxhounds, one could go back to the 
Placidity of olden times and imagine themself, if it were not for the swelter- 
ing heat and the ever present palms, in the heart of any place they fancied. 

In the morning a fox was released from a bag and chased. In the even- 
ing wild cats were stirred from their lair and pursued. The foxes were slow- 
ed by tameness and the panthers climbed the nearest tree. The sport didn’t 
draw enough patronage to make it pay. It was hard to get up a field. Beach 
residents were snooty and kind of looked down on Coral Gables and anyway, 
the round of late parties of nights’ before subdued any inclination for tiring 
gallops off a polo field. 

Mr. Bowman, I believe, tried the hunt in the tropics for one more sea- 
son. 

After the boom, affairs at Coral Gables went along penuriously for quite 
a number of years. During those years Mr. Bowman was suffering reverses 
both in health and fortune. The depression approached and set in with a 
vengeance and before there were any signs of recovery John McAtee Bowman 
died. ‘ 

In ’33 the Biltmore fell into the hands of Henry L. Doherty, operator of 
the oil concern Cities Services. Mr. Doherty had made a colossal fortune in 
the market manipulations of oil stock. He came to Florida after purchase of 
the Biltmore and took up residence in the topmost height of the hotel—the 
Giralda Tower. 

Following Mr. Doherty’s ownership of the Biltmore money was sown at 
Coral Gables like grain on a windy day. He became a philantrophist and was 
looked on as a gift from Heaven. Indeed, so great was the local appreciation 
of his munificence that a large placque of the financier was placed at the foot 
of Miami’s principal street on a day set aside as ‘‘Doherty Day’’. 

Continued on Page Twenty 
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Point-to-Point Weights 

The Middleburg Point-to-Point com- 
mittee has announced that the point- 
to-point will be held Saturday, 
March 27. In the event that the 
weather is bad, it will have to be 
postponed until the following Satur- 
day. Minimum weights for men will 
be 160 pounds, and for ladies, 150 
pounds. The entry fee is $5.00— 
post entries will be $10.00. Entries 
can be made at The Chronicle office 
in Middleburg during the week with 
the exception of Thursdays and Fri- 
day afternoons. At least 4 horses will 
have to be at the post in order for 
the event to be run. 


2nd Lt. Frost 

2nd Lt. Henry Frost, Jr., who re- 
cently graduated from O. C. S. at 
Fort Knox, Ky., was home for a few 
days’ leave last week. Lt. Frost had 
a good day with Piedmont Hounds 
Friday and left Sunday night for 
Camp Polk, La., where he will be 
stationed with the armored forces. 


Sgt. Gayer’s Mistake 

Set. Johnny Gayer, ex-steeplechase 
jockey, came a cropper at Fort Reno, 
Okla., recently. Sgt. Gayer helps 
with the 2, 3 and 4-year-old stallions 
and their daily work-out consists of 
walking, trotting and cantering. It’s 
that time of year when schooling 
courses are cleaned up and the pros- 
pective ’chasers are brought out for 
their initial schooling. This must 
have been in the back of Sgt. Gayer’s 
mind when he left the stable. He 
attempted to school one of his mounts 
and the horse promptly disposed of 
any ambitious ideas of his rider by 
falling, rolling over his jockey and 
then letting him up with a broken 
collar bone. The result was a 10- 
day furlough and then an extension 
of 5 more days. 


Middleburg Visitor 

Mrs. Margaretta Rowland Bishop 
and daughter, Frederica, are spend- 
ing some time with the Dr. Bob 
Booths. Mrs. Bishop has turned her 
good hunter, Creole Baby, out to 
pasture. They were regulars with 
Middleburg Hounds before Mrs. Bish- 
op left Middleburg to live in Charl- 
ottesville. 


Schooling Starts 

The schooling course at Boxwood 
has been cleaned up and Tuesday 
Jack Skinner brought out his green 
‘chasers for their 1st start. Emmett 
Roberts is still in the saddle, but 
Uncle Sam has notified him that he 
has another job for him. 


Llangollen 2-Year-Olds 
M. E. 
off 2-year-olds in charge of Nor- 
man Haymaker, of course, to the 
Charles Town track, where they will 
start working up. She also says that 
there are 16 more at Llangollen 
Farm, which will take their turn. 
About February 17 the first foal was 
dropped at the Upperville estate, and 
the same day Mrs. Whitney was get- 


Mrs 
16 


(Liz) Whitney has sent 


ting ready to market a large consign- 
ment of fat beeves at Winchester 
Sales. As Norman says, “there is al- 
ways something coming in at the 
farm, as well as going out. It is a 
business that is on the move all the 
time.”’ 


Commanding Lowry Field 

Brig. Gen. Harvey S. Burwell is 
listed in a report as commanding 
Lowry Field, near Denver, Colorado. 
It will be remembered Harvey was 
in command of the field at Wisen- 
thurm, north of Coblenz, during the 
occupation, at that time. The two 
Burwells, Harvey and Alice were not- 
ed for their impromptu hospitality to 
all of those who might be going 
through. Harvey’s small boy became 
an addict at playing the slot ma- 
chines wherever he could, while the 
family was stationed at Langley 
Field some short while back—Harvey 
invested in a slot machine, said it was 
better to keep all the money in the 
family. 


Mrs. Ackerman Heads Saddle Club 

Out in Lincoln. Nebraska, they are 
doing their best to keep coming 
along. By dint of the hard work of 4 
few, Mrs. Louis Ackerman is prob- 
ably the most active. Mrs. Ackerman 
has just been appointed President of 
the Lincoln Saddle Club, for 1943. 
Dr. G. A. Ackerman has recently pur- 
chased a new hunter by the Thor- 
oughbred sire Hold Easy. The Club 
is anxious to start a library of horse 
books this year and also purchase a 
chuck-wagon, then locate a _ picnic 
ground. All of which are commend- 
able goals and should tend to main- 
tain morale out in that country, 
where perhaps the War is not so in 
evidence as it is nearer the coasts. 


Bluefield’s Tenants 

Mrs. Elizabeth Correll and Mrs. 
William B. Wachtler are stabling 
their horses at Al Homewood’s Blue- 
field Stables in Scarsdale, New York. 
Both Dalchoolin and Lew Dunbar are 
receiving a rest after their extremely 
successful year. Mrs. Correll is rid- 


ing Scotchwood, and has pronounced 
him a “wonderful hack’’. Mrs. Wacht- 
ler is the owner of that grand open 
horse, Tops’l. Mrs. Correll has been 
working most of the winter, until 
recently, at the Eastern Aircraft 
Corporation in North Tarrytown, 
New York. She was working as a 
riveter, for which she took prelimin- 
ary training, and received a release 
when it was found that a great many 
unemployed men needed jobs, and so 
the women were released. 


Secor Farms Carries On 

Secor Farms Riding Club is carry- 
ing right on tn the absence of Gordon 
Wright, who is in the army, under 
the management of Mrs. Arthur Fau- 
bel. They have been having monthly 
shows for members only. These con- 
sist of many horsemanship classes, 
pair and family classes, classes for 
bridle-trail hacks and hunter-hacks, 
and hunter and jumper classes over 
plain and tricky courses. One course 
for hunters was a replica of Course 
K at the garden, modified to 3’ 6”, 
instead of 4’. At least we may be 
sure that one organization is carry- 
ing on with the same true spirit and 
enthusiasm. Nancy Dean is carrying 
on where Hugh and Archie left off, 
with Elaine Moore, Dick Webb, Ar- 
thur Morley and Elaine Weins. 


No Virginia Gold Cup 
Existing conditions have sounded 
taps for the Virginia Gold Cup meet- 
ing at Warrenton, Va. The com- 
mittee held a meeting on February 
14 and decided that the meet would 
have to be cancelled. 


Chris Greer Commissioned 

Christopher M. Greer, of Old Wel- 
bourne, has been through the course 
of sprouts that it takes to make 
them the hard way. From Camp Lee 
to Fort Warren, Wyoming, where 
he attended OCS., Chris has steadily 
taken it till he is now commissioned 
a 2nd. Lieutenant in the U. 8S. 
Army. He is to be detailed with the 
Quartermaster’s Office in Washing- 
tin, D. C. It is supposed he will he 
with the Remount section of the 
Quartermaster, for which duty he is 
so ably suited. While at Warren, 
Lieut. Greer met Captain Jack Holt 
and Colonel McEnery, the former 
famous as a movie star and the iat- 


Delhi Hounds 


Continued from Page ‘Ten 


to the kindness of the Gwalior Tran 
port Company) to arrange for Bug 
transport from New Delhi for Sund 
meets, which will be at some distan 
the cost per person per triy will } 
trifling (less than Rs. 1/—). Some 
children’s meets will also be arrangs 
ed. It is proposed to start hunting g 
month earlier than last year. 
Continued Next Week 
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Burmester Choice : 
The Bud Burmester choices for 
the 1943 Derby (Kentucky) a 
Ocean Wave of Calumet Farm, Blue 
Swords, owner A. T. Simmons ag 
Askmenow of the H. P. Headle 
string. We have seen the Burmestey 
choices win, in fact back in 1938 h 
chose Lawrin, then again in 194] 
he hit the 1-2-3, in Whirlaway, ang 
his following down the Kentucky 
track—so maybe his guess is worth 
looking at. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Chronicle welcomes the 
following new subscribers for 
the week of February, 26th, 
1943: 


Mr. Charles Carver, Delaware. 


Mr. W. J. Tarrant, Illinois. 


M/Sgt. Robert C. King, Texas. 
Lt. J. V. H. Davis, Kansas. 


Classified Ads: 


FOR SALE—Very choice Holstef 
heifers, $20 each. Non-related bull 
free with 5 head. Best of breeding, 
Homestead Farms, McGraw, N. Yu 
R. No. 2. 2-19 5t eb 














FOR SALE-——Farmal M Tractor, ye 
1941, Farmal saw attachment an 
John-Deere mower. Slightly used 
Tel. Mr. E. 55-W. 
Warrenton, write Bro 
Run, Va. 2-19 4t ef 


O'Bannon, 
Va., or 
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Soon after he had acquired control of the hotel a 3-day horse show was 
put on in front of the Grand Stand at Tropical Park. 
Mr. Doherty wasn’t a horseman (he looked like a sea captain) so he gave 


a free hand to the Directors of the show. 
freely all the money they wanted to spend. 


They, seemingly, could lay out 
Frank Bruen (the late) who had 


been prominently identified with the installation of horse racing in Miami, 
was given general supervision of the Show. Ned King, manager of the Madi- 


son Square Garden horse show, secured the entries. 
employed to see that everyone was happy. 


Earl Hopping, Sr., was 
Clem McCarthy did the broad- 


casting in his machine-gun style and I was asked by Mr. Bruen to cover the 


ring events for the Miami Herald. 


A few nights before the show’s opening a dinner was given to warm-up 


the publicity writers. 


as all but a few of the guests were specialists on racehorses only. 


The feast didn’t serve any helpful purpose for the show 


But, thanks 


to Mr. Doherty, the feast made the huge accomplishment of satisfying the 


healthy appetites of 40 or 50 free loaders. 
Earl Hopping met us at the door and steered us to the bar and from 
This was followed by a program of entertain- 


time. 
there to a sumptuous repast. 


We all had a good time, a glorious 


ment put on by singers and comedians who were brought down from New 


York specially to amuse sophisticated scribes. 


The Crusader who picked the 


winners for Racing Form was there and so was Jimmy Loftus of the Turf 


Digest. 


They could tell you what was a reliable bet for the Widener or the 


Flamingo but nothing-at all about the Touch and Out at Coral Gables. 
My last recollection of that gathering was seeing the thin nether limbs 
of George F. T. Ryall (Adox Minor of the New Yorker) in a parade of turf 


writers around the room. 


Each one, coatless, had kilted himself in a napkin 


and, with trousers rolled knee high, gave a bawling impersonation of Harry 


Lauder. 


The horse show, instead of paying its way, cost its sponsor $50,000. 
that sum $15,000 had gone in prize money. 


Of 
A large share of the balance was 


expended in the distant transportation of the exhibitors and their horses. 


The show was not repeated. 


a 


FOR SALE—Meadowbrook pony caf 
in good condition, steel wheeis. 
shaft has been mended. Also set 
harness in perfect condition to §f 
with cart. Mrs. H. L. Roosevelt, d& 
Springhouse, Pa. 2-12 sta 





WANTED—New or good second ha 
2-horse chain hirrow. Reply B 
WB, Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 

2-12 3t¢ 





WANTED—Reliable man, preferab 
single and southerner to assist 
my stable, also help instruct. 
have good class of students. W 
pay reasonable salary. Apply 
Charles Haynes, 1208 Arnette A 
Durham, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Driving horse, harm 
and buggy. Reasonai 
priced. Emmett Roberts, Midé 
burg, Va. 1t 


cart or 





WANTED—Reliable man to assist 
teaching riding and help care 
horses and tack. Reply to Nort 
Clarke, 4403 Stanford Rd., 
Chase, Md. 2-26 





WANTED—Two Hackney pont 
about hands for rid 
and driving with show buggies 
tack in exchange for qualified t 
oughbred hunter, chestnut, sixté 
three hands, aged 10. blue ribl 
winner. C. L. Haywood, Jr., Ell 
N. C. 


fourteen 








